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Mara, the noble Moorish widow, lay upon her 
matress of rose leaves, lonely and sad as a bird in its 
golden cage. The atmosphere around her was laden 
with perfume, and the soft, bell-like tinkle of distant 
fountains fell soothingly on her ear. Mara had been 
beautiful, the blood of the prophets flowed in her 
veins, and among her people she was reverenced for 
her descent, her wealth and the lofty qualities of mind 
which are so seldom found among the women of the 
East. 

Amid all the homage and luxury that surrounded 
her, Mara was unhappy. Her soul yearned with an 
unsatisfied want which nothing could appease. Amid 
all her splendor she was childless ; there was nothing 
in the forms of her religion, nothing in all her wealth 
and the homage which it brought to minister to that 
craving thirst for affection which is the great necessity 
of a woman’s heart. 

It was near the sunset hour, when all that is sweet 
and pure in the heart seems pressing most urgently for 
utterance; when tears spring naturally to the eyes, 
and the soul of woman grows child-like in its thirst 
for affection. The great want of Mara’s life was 
strong within her at the moment; tears started to her 
eyes, and turning her face on the damask cushion, she 
wept aloud over her utter loneliness. As she wept, 
Mara rose gently to her knees and bowing her fore- 
head to the east, prayed fervently to Allah; the words 
of devotion were yet trembling on her lips when a 
shout—a sweet silvery tumult, as if the joy of some 
childish heart had gushed forth while at play—rang for 
an instant over the fall of water-drops and the sweet 
rustling sound of flowers that filled the harem. 

Mara started up, tore open the curtain of myrtle and 
roses that shut in the harem from the garden, and 
looked eagerly forth, in the full belief that Allah had 
listened to her prayer, and some bright being would 
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spring to her embrace from the wilderness of roses 
without. But no, the cool spray. of the fountains rain- 
ing down among the blossoms, the crimson-winged 
birds in their glittering cages, and a Georgian slave 
lying half asleep at the entrance of a myrtle arbor, 
were all that met her gaze. “She was turning away 
sad and disappointed, when the chiidish laugh broke 
upon her ear once more, not from the garden, but afar 
off, and halfsmothered by thick walls. Mara seized her 
veil, and going up to the terrace on the house-top, re- 
solved to follow the sound. She threaded an archway 
of stone that connected her mansion with a range of 
more humble dwellings, and, forgetful of all Moorish 
etiquette, looked down into an open court from whence 
the sounds of gleeful laughter came more and more 
distinctly. 

At first the haughty Mooress drew back with an ex- 
clamation of disappointment, for she was looking 
down into the privacy of a Jewish household. Almost 
for the first time in her life she had turned her eyes, 
willingly, on the members of a race that was despised, 
trampled upon, and execrated by all her own people. 
But that sweet, bird-like voice came ringing to her ear 
once more, and, spite of herself, she turned and looked 
down on the court again. A dark-browed Jewish 
woman stood in a door of the harem, watching a little 
girl some ten or twelve years old, who had been 
chasing a bird up and down the court, and was now 
about to force it back to its cage. She was laughing 
and chatting with the frightened little creature, and 
putting its bill beneath her red lips, to all appearance 
as bright and happy as the bird had been. The woman 
disappeared as she saw the bird safe back in his cage, 
and the little girl turned away singing snatches of a 
Hebrew melody, smiling to herself and waving her 
pretty head to and fro as she crossed the court. 

*‘ Allah, how beautiful!” exclaimed the widow, 
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clasping her hands over her bosom and looking down 
with kindling eyes on the child. ‘Alas, that this 
bright flower should be planted in the garden of an.un- 
believer, while a daughter of the faithful is left to eat 
her heart alone.” 

She was indeed a beautiful creature—that little 
Hebrew maiden—the dark and sparkling Jewish eye 
was subdued by lashes of inky blackness, and rendered 
still more intensely expressive by that clear, pearly 
complexion which is so rarely found in one of her 
race. A loose muslin robe was girded at her waist by 
a chain of variegated flowers, linked in front by a red 
rose bud and falling in light wavy wreaths nearly to 
her feet. A chain of tiny crimson blossoms lay upon 
her neck, and as she ran across the court her progress 
was marked by the leaves and buds that were shaken 
from a cloud of raven tresses that fell loose in beautiful 
disorder almost to her tiny feet. Even the pretty 
ankles that rose above her slippers were girded with 
flowers, and a pile of the blossoms with which she had 
so profusely decked herself, lay scattered and half 
crushed on the mosaic pavement. 

The little maiden sat down among her flowers once 
more, and placed the bird-cage at her feet, and shaking 
her head at the fluttering prisoner began to sing as she 
wove garlands and hung them over his cage till her 
pet was completely shadowed by a tent of blossoms. 

Mara stood gazing on the beautiful child till a harsh 
voice from the harem startled the little creature from 
her play. She sprang up, placed the cage on a pedes- 
tal in a corner of the court and darted into the house. 

The Moorish widow went home, spread her carpet, 
and kneeling upon it prayed till daylight. 

Every day for a week, the sunset hour found Mara 
on the terrace which overlooked the dwelling of the 
Jew. Sometimes she found the child at play with her 
birds, or singing among the garlands which she seemed 
never tired of weaving. Sometimes she would be 
sitting sadly and in tears, in a corner of the court as if 
some trouble oppressed her young heart, and at such 
times the Moorish widow heard high words in the 
harem with now and then a cry, when some slave was 
struck across the mouth by the strong hand of the 
Jewess. 

All that she observed suak deep into the Moorish 
widow’s heart; her love of the beautiful Hebrew child 
had become an infatuation, a portion of her thought, 
the best half of her religion. 

One day when the pretty child sat among her 
flowers sorrowful and heavy hearted, her fingers me- 
chanically weaving the crimson buds of her favorite 
blossoms into a necklace, Mara saw that she was 
weeping, and could not resist the temptation of making 
the lovely creature aware of her presence and sym- 
pathy ; she unwound a string of pearls from her turban 
and knotting them together with a ruby, which had 
burned on her bosom, she cast them down among the 
blossoms at the child’s feet. The beautiful creature 
flung down the chain she was entwining, took up the 
jewels and began to examine them through the tears 
that filled her eyes, looking around with a sort of 
child-like wonder and up to the blue sky as if she 
were in doubt whether the gems had fallen from thence 





or were in truth a reality. As she lifted her eyes up- 
ward, they fell upon the Moorish widow. Their 
glances met for the first time; the fine eyes of the 
child sparkled through the tears that had filled them, 
fired, as it were, into more exquisite beauty by the 
smiling and noble features that were bent over her ; 
she held up the string of pearls, and in graceful panto- 
mime seemed to question if they were indeed intended 
for her, or dropped by accident. When answered 
that they were a free gift, the grateful little creature 
pressed the jewels to her lips, wound them over her 
snowy arm and around her head, held them up in the 
sunshine and dangled them playfully before the bird- 
cage, challenging admiration from the little songster 
within. 

After a few moments of this child-like delight, she 
cast herself on the pavement, pressed her forehead 
down upon the flowers that covered it as a token of 
gratitude, and disappeared in the harem, turning her 
head every instant to gaze upon the nobie form hover- 
ing over her, and then glowing with new delight at the 
pearls which gleamed like a handful of snow in her 
little palm. 

And now the Hebrew maiden had become fully 
sensible of the strange love that was hovering around 
her. Night after night, when the warm sunset bathed 
the terrace, she had seen the stately form of the half- 
veiled widow gazing upon her till her heart was filled 
with a kind of superstitious and affectionate awe, that 
aroused all the dormant feelings of a nature that was 
brim full of love and poetry. The child became a 
dreamer, and even in her playful hours she longed for 
the sunset to arrive, when the Moorish lady would 
come to her like a spirit from heaven. The smile, 
which always broke over those calm and noble 
features, whenever they were turned upon the child, 
was so bright, so fond and caressing, that the warm- 
hearted maiden began to thirst for it as the flower 
thirsts for its evening dew. 

The love with which Mara was filled, grew irresist- 
ible within her. The prejudices of religion, all the 
strong feelings of cast were swept from her mind by 
the overwhelming power of affections that had, for the 
first time, found scope and object. 

Again it was the sunset hour, and Mara went forth 
like an unquiet spirit, to gaze upon the child, who, 
to use her own strong phrase, had become ‘the 
daughter of her soul.” But she found the court empty, 
a few withered flowers trampled on the pavement, 
and the solitary bird sitting gloomily on his perch, 
were the only objects that rewarded her search. But 
there was a tumult in the harem, the shrieks of women, 
the loud voice of termagant anger, and the wail of a 
child pleading, as it would seem, for merey. Mara 
had scarcely time to conjecture what all this could 
mean, when a door leading from the harem was 
dashed open, and the Hebrew child sprang forth and 
rushed across the court pale as death, her raven hair 
streaming back in disorder, and tears gushing from 
her affrighted eyes. She was followed close by her 


Jewish mother, whose face was convulsed and white 
with rage. She paused a moment on the threshold, 
drew the slipper from her foot, and darting after the 
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child, struck her fiercely on the mouth with it, repeat- 
ing the outrage till the blood followed each blow. 

The child uttered a cry of pain, and lifting her eyes 
to the terrace, flung up her arms in a frantic appeal for 
help. Mara threw back her veil, bent over the ter- 
race and made a rapid motion to the child, who 
sprang up and diseppeared in the harem. 

When Mara reached her own dwelling her veil 
was in disorder, her eyes flashing like diamonds, and 
she clapped her hands so wildly together that half a 
dozen slaves rushed to her presence at once. Before 
she could give an order, and while the slaves were 
gazing with wonder at the strange excitement that 
burned over a face that they had never seen so agitated 
before, the Hebrew. child rushed into the harem and 
flung herself, panting and bathed in tears, on the 
mosaic pavement at her feet. 

“She would kill me! she is cruel! Let me die 
here !” cried the poor child, laying her forehead on the 
widow’s feet, and pressing her lips wildly to the hem 
of her garment. 

The Moorish lady made a motion for her slaves to 
withdraw, and lifting the child to her bosom, wiped the 
crimson stain from her lips and murmured words of 
fond endearment over her. 

‘Daughter of my soul,” she said, “blossom of 
paradise, Allah has sent thee hither! sunshine shall 
follow thy path, and the dew shall fall on the track of 
thy small feet. God is great and Mahomet is his 
prophet!” 

As the widow uttered these words a tumult arose at 
the door of her dwelling, and the voice of the Jewess 
was heard angrily demanding her daughter of the 
slave who commanded the entrance. 

‘Save me, oh save me from her anger, for it is 
terrible !” cried the child, clinging wildly to the bosom 
of her Moorish friend. 

“There is but one way,” replied the widow, press- 
ing the trembling little creature to her heart. ‘ Re- 
nounce thy people, become a daughter of Allah, and 
I will be the mother of thy soul, thou the daughter of 
my home, the inheritor of all my wealth; speak, lamb, 
speak, wilt thou become Mara’s daughter ?” 

A struggle was going on in the heart of the maiden. 

** My people, give up my people !” she murmured, 
half rising from the bosom that was so fondly shelter- 
ing her. 

The widow loosened the clasp of her arms in disap- 
pointment, and the breath was checked upon her lips, 
the hopes of her life seemed resting on the determina- 
tion of that child. She felt the slender form slowly 
withdrawing itself from her embrace, and her heart 
grew cold asshe marked the look of sad resignation 
which settled on those sweet features. 

That instant, when the fate of the poor child hung 
even in the balane e,the voice of her tigress mother 
resounded once more at the entrance. 

** Give me back my child, I disown her, I spit upon 
her, she is an unclean thing, but give her to me, I will 
have my child!” 

As the maiden heard these words, she flung herself 
again on the bosom of the Moorish widow, and lifting 
her soft eyes devoutly upward, murmured— 





“Where thou lodgest I will lodge. Thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God.” 

‘« My life, my treasare, child of my soul,” exclaimed 
Mara, folding the child to her bosom in a burst of joy. 
‘* Thou art my daughter, I will protect thee. Come to 
the Cadi, come !” 

**God is just, he is merciful, and Mahomet is his 
prophet,” replied the maiden, lifting her tearful eyes 
to heaven. 

Mara kissed her adopted child on the forehead, and 
once more clapped her hands for the slaves. “ Bring 
forth a haque for my daughter, and follow us to the 
Cadi,” she said with a proud and beautiful smile. 

A snowy haque of fine worsted, striped and heavily 
fringed with silk, was brought forth, the child was en- 
veloped from head to foot in its folds, and with her 
form thus shrouded, and her beautiful face veiled, she 
went forth hand in hand with Mara, surrounded by 
slaves, all sheltered from view like herself. Her 
Jewish mother, who stood at the door pleading fiercely 
for the return of her child, saw the maiden pass forth 
to take the vows of a new faith without recognizing 
her. 

That night the Hebrew child returned to her new 
home, the daughter, by adoption, of Mara the high- 
born Mooress, the richest woman in Tangier. She 
had abandoned her faith and her people, before the 
Cadi, and had taken the Moorish name of Zuleica, 
with her new creed. The night had seen her a poor, 
and despised Jewess, beaten by her unnatural mother, 
and, spite of her rare beauty, scarcely better than a 
bond slave among the Moors. The morning found 
her reclining on a matress of rose-leaves with jewels 
gleaming through the gossamer muslin that covered 
her bosom, and ropes of Orient pearls wreathing up 
her raven tresses. A soft odor crept through the 
elaborately carved lattice work that shut in her apart- 
ment from the garden, and a tiny fountain in one 
corner scattered its perfumed rain over the glowing 
mosaic pavement. 

Fragments from the Koran glowed everywhere 
around her ; they were wrought in letters of gold over 
the belt of blue enamel that ran along the cornice of 
her apartment; they were woven in a thousand glitter- 
ing devices around the door of carved ivory, through 
which she could see glimpses of the bright-winged 
singing-birds, and the flash of falling water-drops that 
was filling her ear with their blended melody. The 
perfume, the music and the subdued beauty of every 
thing that surrounded her, filled the bosom of the 
child with unutterable delight; it seemed as if her new 
religion bad lifted her at once into the enjoyments of 
Paradise. Every thing connected with the Moslem 
faith seemed written in letters of light, and steeped in 
perfume. The dignified tread, the soft voice and 
winning love of her new mother fell soothingly upon 
her weary spirit. The quiet of the harem, the calm, 
delicious seclusion that reigned throughout its walls 
fell upon her soul like a holy thought. ‘The slaves that 
Mara had appointed to attend her daughter, were 
selected for their accomplishments and rare beauty ; 
in every way she was surrounded by objects calcu- 
lated to excite the fancy and enslave the affections. 
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But time accustoms us even to the beautiful. Ina 
few days the objects which surrounded her had lost 
their novelty, and nature began to wrestle with the 
soul of the young Hebrew. Thoughts of her mother, 
‘the mother of her blood,’ would creep to her heart 
in the stillness of the night, and amid the perfumed at- 
mosphere of the morning. Hour by hour her spirit 
became more sad, and in spite of all Mara’s efforts to 
console her, the child drooped and pined in her splen- 
did home. Her sweet laugh was never heard as she 
wandered in the wilderness of flowers which lay 
within the walls of her new inheritance. The smile 
faded from her lips, and she would lie for hours to- 
gether, gazing on the massive bracelet that girded her 
arm, till her eyes were so full of tears that the gems 
and the gold were blended before them in one bright 
and glittering mass. 

Mara had nothing but luxuries that could only gratify 
the senses, intense love, and that kindness which is 
its fruit, to render the child in exchange for the com- 
parative freedom of her former life, and for the harsh, 
but sometimes passionately fond mother, whom she 
had deserted in a moment of terror and excitement. 
When these were exhausted in efforts at consolation, 
Mara could only steal away to her carpet with an 
anxious heart and beseech Allah to send back the sun- 
shine to her daughter’s soul. 

Weeks went by, and still Zuleica pined like a flower 
on its broken stalk, amid the splendor of her new 
abode. One morning while Mara was at prayer in 
her own apartment, the child stole forih to the terrace. 
A wish was burning at her heart which nothing but a 
sight of her old home could appease. Her spirit was 
literally thirsting to death for a sight of her mother— 
that mother so severe, so passionate in her love or 
hate, and yet so devotedly loved by the child she had 
wronged. 

As Zuleica moved toward the terrace that over- 
looked her deserted home, a sound of lamentation met 
her ear ; she knew the voice, her limbs began to trem- 
ble, her breath came painfully through her blanched 
lips, and a mist overspread her eyes as she crept 
falteringly forward and looked down into the court 
which had been her play-ground for so many years. 
Her mother was there, ‘“‘the mother of her blood,” 
crouching in the midst of the court and moaning over 
thé loss of her child. Day after day had she sat on 
the cold stones, refusing sleep and food, and filling the 
air with her passionate grief. The face that gleamed 
out through a cloud of tangled hair that fell over her 
tothe ground, was so pale and thin that the child could 
scarcely believe it to be that of her mother. She 
strove to clear the mist from her eyes and looked 
agdin ; oh how her heart ached as she saw those trem- 
bling hands woven together and lifted in frenzied grief; 
through the veil of black tresses, she saw them sud- 
denly unclasp and rend the garments that already hung 
in fragments over a form heaving with the pangs of 
despair. She saw the haughty form fall forward to 
the earth as if sudddenly stricken with death, and then 
her own despair broke forth in a wild and thrilling 
ery— 

“Mother! mother !” 





The Hebrew woman sprung to her feet, flung back 
the tresses from her face and looked wildly upward, 
as if she thought the cry had come from heaven. 
Her black eyes kindled with a living light as she 
saw her child kneeling on the terrace above, with her 
small hands clasped and outstretched toward her, and 
tears gushing like rain-drops over her face. 

After one eloquent gesture which bespoke the flood 
of joy that had gushed upon her soul, at the sight of 
her child, the bereaved mother sat down upon the cold 
pavement, gathered the garments, which she had 
literally rent to tatters in her grief, around her person, 
and her face gradually assumed an appearance of 
pleading, and heart-breaking tenderness. She pointed 
to the bird which lay dead in its cage, she pointed to 
a heap of withered flowers that cumbered a corner 
of the court. Then flinging back the hair entirely 
from her high forehead, she exposed the ravages which 
a few weeks of sorrow had left on her own face. She 
placed her arms a moment over her bosom and then 
held them forth trembling with eager impatience, 
while tears gushed from her dark and pleading eyes. 

The child saw all these signs of tender grief, and 
her heart broke loose in a flood of remorseful love, 
and her sobs became so violent that they reached the 
court below. At length she started up, unclasped the 
bracelets from her arms, the bands of gold from her 
small ankles, and with hands which shivered im- 
patiently at their task, disentangled the pearls from her 
hair, and cast them down upon the terrace witha 
gesture of solemn renunciation. 

Before the mother could give expression to the wild 
delight with which this action filled her, the child had 
disappeared from the terrace. 

Early the next morning a tall woman, with a turban 
twisted low down on her forehead, but with a haque 
over her garments, stood at the entrance of Mara’s 
dwelling. She held a basket of perfumes on her arm, 
and claimed admittance with the humble and beseech- 
ing air which persons of her class ever assumed in 
presence of the wealthy Moors. Mara was busy 
in her own apartment, but when she heard that a 
Jewish trafficker was at her gate she thought of her 
daughter’s melancholy, of the heavy and languid eyes 
that had met her caresses in the morning, and gave 
orders that the woman should be admitted to the gar- 
den where Zuleica was wearing away the weary 
hours, hoping that an examination of her stores might 
amuse the sorrow-stricken girl. 

The Jewish woman passed in through the sump- 
tuous apartments, along the court, and into the garden. 
Zuleica was sitting on the grass beneath a clump of 
orange trees, listlessly tearing away the snowy blos- 
soms from a branch which was bent to the ground by 
her side with a wreath of golden fruit, while the mus- 
lin of her robe was spotted with the fragrant petals, 
and the turf all around was white with them, for all 
unconsciously the preoccupied child had almost strip- 
ped the bough of its sweet burden, and littered every 
thing around with the spoil. 

Zuleica did not look up as the Jewess advanced 
toward her. Slaves were passing to and fro every 
instant, and the child was too heart-sore for observa- 
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tion ; so it was not till the woman stood directly before 
her that she lifted her heavy eyes, and recognized her 
mother. A cry of joyful surprise was checked on 
her lip by a quick gesture from the Jewess, who knelt 
down, pressed the hem of the maiden’s robe to her 
lips, and began to exhibit her wares, praising their 
qualities in the soft, wheedling tohe so natural to her 
race when in communion with the Moors. 

“Here is otter, bearing the life of ten thousand 
roses in a single drop,” she said, taking a vial of 
crystal and gold from her basket, and holding the 
amber liquid it contained between Zuleica and the 
sun. Shall I lay aside a bottle for the Lela?” as she 
spoke, the Jewess bent forward to lay the flask at 
Zuleica’s feet, and whispered, “ send the slave away, 
my child, send her away.” 

The next instant the woman was busy with her 
basket again. ‘ Here is perfumed wood which gives 
forth a most odorous smoke—shall her slave place a 
bundle with the otter which the Lela has taken? here 
are pastiles of delicious quality, and—” the woman 
broke off suddenly, for a glance from under her black 
lashes revealed the departing slave as she entered the 
house; dashing the perfumes back into her basket 
she caught the child to her heart, and pressed her lips 
with passionate warmth on the mouth, brow and hair 
of the weeping young creature. 

** My child, my child! blessed be the God of my 
fathers, he has given back my child!” she murmured, 
amid her caresses. ‘‘Come to thy own house, my 
soul, our people are pining for a sight of thy sweet 
face, once more come back to thy people and the true 
faith !” 

‘** Mother, oh mother ! why did you cast me forti in 
your rage, to seek sheltér under a strange roof?” 
said the trembling child, clinging close to the maternal 
bosom as she spoke. ‘I have taken a strange creed 
and another name—the vow of a new faith is heavy 
on my soul—to renounce it now were death by the 
law?” 

*‘ Not so—not so! God of Abraham! they will not 
visit the penalties of a cruel Jaw on a child like thee. 
What art thou that the priests should seek thee 
out?” 

“The Cadi warned me; Mara, the kind, good 
Mara, warned me! If I go with you, mother, it is to 
death,” said the child, lifting her sorrowful face to the 
dark eyes that were fixed with such passionate earn- 
estness on her. 

‘* Not so, my child, we are a despised people, poor 
and persecuted, but have we no secret corners, no 
hiding-places, in which a child can be concealed? 
Let them search—let them search! Our brethren will 
take charge of thee.” 

The poor woman trembled with anxiety as she 
spoke, and her lips Were raining kisses on the beauti- 
ful form which she had gathered once more to her 
bosom. 

The child drew a painful breath and stood up, her 
face was very pale, and a deep, melancholy light 
broke up from the depths of her large eyes. 

“TJ go with you, mother of my blood. It is unto 
death, but I will return to the God of my fathers.” 
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A flash of vivid joy illuminated the face of the 
Jewess mother. 

“The God of Abraham be praised!’ she said. 
‘** Come, my child, let us go forth while there are no 
slaves to watch our footsteps.” 

** Not so,” replied the child, weaving her cold hand 
in the clasp of her mother, “let me go forth as I 
came.” 

Zuleica moved forward as she spoke, and thread- 
ing the wilderness of flowers, entered her Moorish 
apartments for the last time, followed by her mother. 
Here she unbound the gorgeous Persian scarf from 
her waist, and flinging off the robe of fine muslin, in- 
vested her fragile person in the humble garments 
which she had worn when she first sought refuge in 
the house. In this garb, and with a face calm, but 
pale as death, she entered the room where Mara was 
sitting. Kneeling meekly down before the high born 
Mooress, she pressed a fold of the garments which 
fell upon the carpet to her lips, and before the widow 
could speak or make a sign to her slaves, both the 
Jewess and her child had passed from the room. 

There was unusual excitement in the halls of the 
Cadi on the next day. The officers of his court 
crowded round the dais on which he sat to give judg- 
ment, and two women stood before him—the one was 
veiled to the eyes, but her haque was of the finest 
possible materials, and there was a graceful nobility 
in her air which no vestments could conceal. The 
other was also wrapped in a coarse haque, but, in the 
passionate appeal which she had been making to the 
judge, its folds had falien back from the crimson tur- 
ban which was wreathed over her high forehead, be- 
traying a fine bold face kindled up with strong and 
energetic feeling, which flashed in fire from her black 
eyes, and in words of burning eloquence from her lips. 

The good Cadi was completely astounded by the 
burst of eloquent feeling which a fear of losing her 
child had wrung from the terrified and energetic 
Jewess, and which contrasted forcibly with the stern, 
subdued and dignified bearing of the shrouded female. 
He listened to her defence, however, with calm for- 
bearance, and when she had exhausted herself made 
a motion to his guard. 

‘* Where is the child, woman? reveal her hiding- 
place, that she may be brought before us,” he said. 

“The God of Abraham forbid,” cried the frightened 
woman, ‘‘ she has committed no sin; she is safe with 
Let the vengeance of my lord the Cadi 
rest on his slave.” 

As she spoke, there was a slight tumult at the door, 
the Jewess woman looked around and saw two 
officers of the court leading her child in from a neigh- 
boring vestibule. A cry of terror and surprise burst 
from her blanched lips, and sinking to the pavement 
she covered her face with both hands, and remained 
in this position of abject grief, moaning like a 
wounded creature, and completely overwhelmed with 
despair. 

Pale and sad, but perfectly tranquil, were the fea- 
tures of that beautiful child ; as they led her before the 
judge she cast one glance on the unhappy parent who 
sat crouching on the pavement, another at the stately 
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but agitated form of the Moorish widow, and when 
she lifted her sorrowful eyes to the judge they were 
heavy with tears. 

‘* My lamb,” said the good Cadi, taking the hands 
which the child had folded on her bosom between 
both his, and bending his benevolent eyes kindly upon 
her, ‘‘my lamb, they tell us that you have eaten poi- 
son, that you are no longer a daughter of the faithful, 
speak and deny the charge.” 

For a moment the child bent her eyes to the floor, 
and that moment was one of deep suspense to all 
around—those who looked on the Moorish widow 
could see her bosom heave convulsively under her 
veil, while her trembling hands were clasped amid its 
folds, and she pressed forward to catch the first syl- 
lable that fell from the lips of the child. The Jewess 
had risen to her knees, the breath was chained on her 
quivering lips, while her face grew white and her 
eyes flashed beneath the burning crimson of her 
turban ; when the child spoke, she drew a short breath 
and fell back to her old position again. 

‘*T have no God but one,” said the child, in a sad, 
low voice. 

** And he is Allah. Mahomet is his prophet,” in- 
terrupted the Cadi, bending forward and clasping the 
little hands in his with a degree of anxiety that was 
almost imploring, ‘‘ bethink thee, my lamb, to ac- 
knowledge another God is death. There zs but one 
God, and Mahomet is his prophet.” 

Every being in the room, even to the lowest officer, 
held his breath with intense anxiety, as the child lifted 
those eyes so full of patient fortitude to her judge, and 
spoke—*‘ There is but one God—the God of Abraham, 
the God of my fathers!” 

The Cadi released her hands and drew back in his 
seat with a deep sigh. The Jewess dropped her 
clasped hands upon the pavement, while a sort of 
desperate joy broke over her face, and she muttered 
to herself—‘‘ She has but one God, the God of her 
fathers!” Over and over again did the poor woman 
repeat these words, almost forgeiful that they were 
a death sentence to her child. But Mara under- 
stood their true and terrible force. Her limbs shook, 
and the veil, which was partially drawn apart by the 
convulsive motion of her hands, revealed a painful 
glimpse of her white and terror-stricken features. 
Well she knew that nothing but death could expiate 
an apostacy from the Mahometan faith. The wretched 
woman tottered a step forward and sunk on her knees 
before the Cadi; careless, for the first time in her life, 
that strange men were gazing on her face. 

‘‘ Let my lord the Cadi have mercy,” she said, 
“take the poor lamb away from me forever, but let 
not her words be written—she is but a child! She 
has been persuaded! She has eaten the poison of 
strange words! The bad thoughts of another speak 
through her lips.” 

** Speak, child,” said the Cadi, bending toward the 
helpless young creature at his feet. ‘‘ Remember, life 
and death lie in thy words. Has any person attempted 
to win thee from the true faith?” 

The Jewish woman lifted her forehead from the 
pavement and started up to her knees. 


“ And if it were so—if the child were altogether 
persuaded by another—will that give her life and the 
enjoyment of her Hebrew faith?” 

In her eagerness the woman had dragged herself 
close to the Cadi, and with her stately form bent for- 
ward, her lips apart, her black eyes burning with in- 
tense light, and the pallor of her face rendered 
stronger by the crimson folds that girded her forehead, 
she remained with hushed breath awaiting his reply. 

“Tt will!” replied the Cadi, in his calm and mea- 
sured voice, which contrasted forcibly with the keen 
energy of hers. ‘But the penalty is only changed. 
The person who has tempted her from the true faith 
must die in her stead!” 

A short hysterical laugh broke from the mother and 
a gleam of wild joy shot over her features. 

“Tt is well! be itso! she was persuaded. I, her 
mother, Naome, the Jewess, persuaded her !” 

At these words Mara flung her arm around the child, 
with a burst of tears, exclaiming—‘‘I knew it—she 
was deluded—still is she a daughter of the faithful !” 

But Zuleica withdrew herself gently from the 
bosom against which she had been so joyfully pressed, 
and bending meekly down, kissed the hand that was 
still attempting to retain her, then moving close to her 
Jewish mother, the child grasped a fold of her gar- 
ments, and with this touching demonstration of her 
choice, turned gently to the Cadi. 

“The mother of my blood speaks wildly, my lord, 
I returned to the Hebrew faith because my own soul 
urged me to it—no one persuaded me—it was my 
own act. In that faith I will perish. Let no one 
suffer but myself.” 

It was strange to hear that sweet, childish voice so 
mildly uttering the words that must end in death. The 
eyes of that poor maiden were full of holy light as 
she spoke, and a glow of resignation more beautiful 
than a smile broke over her lovely features—she 
seemed, indeed, a lamb going up alone to the altar of 
sacrifice—still the Cadi hesitated—the beauty of that 
child, her sweet, patient firmness had touched his 
heart, and he would gladly have substituted the fiery 
and majestic mother as a victim to the law. Again 
the ardent woman protested her guilt in the matter, 
and again the gentle victim interposed. 

‘** You will all listen to me,” she said, turning her 
beautiful face toward those who surrounded the Cadi. 
‘* The mother of my blood has no part in this matter. 
I was angered at something that happened at home, 
and fled to the house of this kind lady. In the heat of 
my resentment, and dreading my mother’s wrath, I 
went before the Cadi and abjured my people and their 
religion. In this lies my sin! I repented it, and 
went back to the people of Abraham—for this let me 
die. This, the poor mother of my blood, and the good 
Lela, whom I may never again call mother, are 
blameless. May they know happiness again when 

The child broke off, tears blinded her eyes and 
choked her utterance. She sunk upon her knees at 
Mara’s feet and bathed her cold hand with tears and 
kisses, then she crept to the arms of the Jewess, laid 
her fair head upon the bosom of the almost paralyzed 
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woman, and turning her meek eyes on the Cadi, 
awaited his sentence. 

The room was filled with stout men; officers of the 
court and persons well used to scenes of distress, but 
tears sprung even to their hard eyes, and many a 
haughty Mussulman forgot his manhood that day till 
his beard was wet with tears. The Cadi turned his 
face away and covered it with both hands, for his 
heart was troubled by the touching look which that 
brave and helpless child still turned on his face. 

When the benevolent man uncovered his face tears 
stood in those mild eyes, and his voice trembled with 
deep feeling. 

“Poor lamb, I have no power to save thee,” he 
said, ‘‘ the Sultan himself dare not interfere with the 
laws of the Prophet. He is at Meguinez—to-morrow 
a guard shall conduct thee to his presence—God is 
good !” 

As he spoke, the Cadi arose to break up the court, 
one of his guards approached and reverently removed 
Zuleica from her mother’s bosom. The wretched 
woman made no resistance; all the wild energy of 
her character seemed paralyzed ; the arm which had 
encircled her child fell heavily to the pavement, and 
her form gradually sunk to its former hopeless and 
abject position. Mara uttered a cry as she saw the 
guard pass forth with the child, sprung a step forward 
and fell senseless at the feet of the Cadi. 

Half an hour after, those two women passed forth 
together, clinging to each other’s garments, tottering 
with weakness, and striving to comfort each other— 
mutual anguish had leveled all distinctions between 
them—one terrible sorrow had, as it were, dashed 
their hearts together—both were wretched, and both 
fearfully bereaved in the same object; where could 
they go for sympathy but each to the other! 

The Sultan was at his palace in Meguinez. The 
imperial guards had assembled around the hall of 
justice, and stationed themselves among the pillars of 
the outer court. Santons of holy reputation, and 
high priests from the temple, with members of the 
royal family and Mussulmans holding place at court, 
thronged the outer halls. The room in which the 
Sultan held his divan was closed, but through the 
doors of richly carved ivory could be seen glimpses 
of the glowing mosaic pavement, surrounded by a 
belt of blue enamel, covered with rich arabesques 
of pure gold, which rose three feet deep around the 
wall. These, with the rich cornices of stucco, dashed 
with gold, which spread in a delicate net-work over 
the ceiling, could only be seen in glimpses through 
the latticed ivory. But one large door, more elaborate 
in its workmanship than the others, commanded a 
view of the recess which contained the ottoman of 
the Sultan. The arch of. this recess was spanned, as 
it were, by a rainbow of burning gems, which fell to 
a carpet that partly concealed two broad steps leading 
to the ottoman, and lighting up the silken flowers 
wrought over it, till they seemed bursting into blos- 
som spite of the footsteps that had trodden them down 
the day before. That portion of the steps which was 
left exposed by the carpet revealed a rich mosaic of 
agate and blood-stone, set in a ground-work of 








mother-of-pearl. The ottoman was fringed with 
amethysts, emeralds, turquoise, opal and pearls, all 
strung promiscuously together, and a light golden 
embroidery ran all over the broad damask cushion. 
In the shadows which filled the room each gorgeous 
color and burning gem seemed bathed in purple light, 
rich and subdued, still only half revealed. The doors 
were flung open! A blaze of warm light fired up the 
gems, sparkled around the ottoman and gave a richer 
glow to the mosaic under foot. A man of calm and 
imposing presence entered the chamber. He walked 
slowly toward the recess, his garments sweeping the 
pavement in his progress and his eyes bent on the 
floor. A cloud lay upon the Sultan’s brow, and his 
step was weary, as if some unusual care oppressed 
him. He had scarcely seated himself on the ottoman 
when the chamber was filled with those who had 
been waiting in the courts. Priests and santons, 
courtiers and applicants for justice, all came gliding 
through the doors, their unslippered feet falling noise- 
lessly on the pavement, and each man bearing a shade 
of anxious expectation on his face. 

The Sultan made a slight motion with his hand, 
which was obeyed by a priest, who bent his forehead 
to the dust and placed a parchment scroll before his 
lord. The Sultan glanced over it, and the cloud upon 
his brow grew still darker. 

‘¢ And this child. You would have an order for her 
execution ?” he said, still glancing at the parchment. 

‘Tt is written ; she is still an unbeliever!” replied 
the priest, bowing profoundly. 

‘¢ Has every thing been done? Has she been placed 
among the women of our harem? have they per- 
suaded her ?” 

‘“‘ God is great! all these things have been done,” 
replied the priest. 

‘*¢ And still she remains obstinate—the strength of a 
full grown tree seems given to this flower.” 

“The followers of the Prophet are weary with 
importuning her. The daughters of the harem have 
failed. Every thing has failed. God is great, let the 
unbeliever perish.” 

‘*‘ She is but a child, and so beautiful!” murmured 
the Sultan, musingly ; then lifting his voice he added, 
‘‘ Let the young Hebrew be brought forth.” 

They brought her forth—that meek, feeble child— 
and there, like a broken snow-drop, she stood alone 
in the blaze of that gorgeous court. 

My child,” said the Sultan, in a subdued voice, 
for he, the proud, stern man, was softened by her 
gentle beauty, “our priests of the holy Prophet are 
wearied with the obstinacy of thy unbelief. Even I 
can no longer withhold thee from the just punishment 
they demand.” 

‘“‘T am ready to die!” said the child, sinking gently 
to her knees before the Sultan. 

‘‘ But there is yet time. Renounce thy false reli- 
gion; thou art young and beautiful, and for flowers 
like thee there is much happiness on earth.” 

“T am ready to die—and to die in the faith of my 
fathers,” replied the child, lifting her mournful eyes 
to the face of the Sultan, 

‘¢ But the priests demand an immediate order for 
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thy execution; think once more; God is -merciful, 
thou art but a child.” 

‘Let the priests have their way. The God of 
Abraham will give me strength.” As she spoke, the 
gentle maiden folded her arms meekly over her bosom, 
and bent her head as if her spirit had taken leave of 
the earth forever. While she retained this humble 
posture a ray of sunshine struck the gems overhead, 
and their light fell like a halo over the brow of the 
martyr child; before it faded away her death order 
had been given. 

Oh it was a painful sight, that guard of dark-browed 
men filing out from the Sultan’s palace, and conduct- 
ing that feeble child to execution. As the procession 
swept through one of the pillared vestibules, two 
women, travel-soiled and tottering with fatigue, en- 
tered from the street; with one wild look at the victim, 
and a smothered cry which was almost a shriek, they 
started forward as if to stop the guard, but turned 
wildly and rushed toward the hall of justice. 

In a few minutes the Sultan came forth, his step 
was hurried and unequal, and his fine face bore testi- 
mony to the feelings which were struggling in a heart 
which was seldom moved by gentle sympathies. The 
two women followed him, unchidden by the guards, 
and when he mounted his Arab horse and rode forth 
to the place of execution they tottered after, clinging 
to each other, and with their strained eyes fixed on a 
glittering knot of soldiers, gathered together on the 
distant plain. They saw the Sultan dash into the 
throng, and sunk to their knees on‘the burning earth, 
still with their pained eyes fixed keenly on the dis- 
tance. They saw the soldiers heave and sway round 
to admit the Sultan in their midst. They saw the 
glittering weapons close in around him, and then both 
those wretched women fell motionless with their 
faces to the earth. 

It was in vain. With a last generous effort the 
Sultan had ridden forth to give the gentle martyr a 
chance of life. When his Arab steed dashed in amid 
the guard, the beautiful and helpless creature was 
kneeling by the rude block that had been cast upon 
the earth for her execution. The headsman was 
standing by with a scimitar in his hand, not yet 
drawn from its sheath, for the large, terrified eyes of 
the child were fixed upon his weapon, and he could 
scarcely find strength to draw the glittering blade 
while that lamb-like gaze was upon him. One of the 
guard came from the Sultan and whispered a word in 
the headsman’s ear; a ghastly smile came to his lips 
and he drew the scimitar. As the steel flashed before 
the child a shudder ran through her frame, a look of 
helpless terror, and then she bent her meek head to 
the block, quietly as if that black wood had been a 
pillow of damask and rose-leaves on which she was 
sinking to sleep. 

The headsman gathered up her magnificent tresses 
in his hand, and the keen edge of the scimitar fell. 





A few drops of blood started from the crim8on line 
which a slight touch of the weapon had made on that 
beautiful neck. The Sultan sprang from his steed and 
bent over her. 

** Acknowledge Mahomet the prophet of Allah, and 
live,” he said-in a loud but trembling voice. 

The child lifted her head from the block; pale and 
chill as marble were those sweet features, but the eyes 
which she turned upon the Sultan were full of holy 
light ; a strange, spiritual smile parted her white lips, 
and, though the small hand which put back the hair 
from her cheek was spotted with blood and shivered 
in its hold, the voice which uttered her last words was 
sweet and regular as the chime of a low-toned bell. 

“God of Abraham, God of Abraham, I die believ- 
ing in thee!” 

The scimitar was uplifted—a flash of sunshine 
seemed darting like a fiery serpent around the head of 
that martyr child. That instant a soft chime sounded 
from a minaret near-by. The Sultan dismounted 
from his horse, the guards turned their faces to the 
east, and flinging themselves upon the earth remained 
motionless, for the hour of prayer had overtaken them 
just as the work of death was accomplished, 

A few miles from Meguinez, the Jews, who could 
not purchase her life, have erected a monument to the 
martyr Hebrew maiden; and on the cold stone which 
commemorates the most noble qualities that ever lived 
in the bosom of a child, both the Jew and the Mussul- 
man lavish tributes of almost religious devotion, for 
both by her own people and the Moors is Zuleica yet 
remembered. 

Reader, it is no tale of fiction that I have been 
amusing you with, but a sad, true story, related almost 
word for word as the writer received it from a friend 
who resided some years among the Moors, and whose 
literary name of Corinne Montgomery I am alone 
permitted to give. It is but three or four years ago 
that she received the story from the Cadi himself. 
She heard it from the lips of the Hebrew mother, who 
has never slept in a bed since the execution of the 
child; and again, it was repeated by Mara, the Moor- 
ish widow, while standing beside the damask bed, and 
in the beautiful apartment which Zuleica had occu- 
pied in her house. My friend has pressed the bracelet 
to her lips which the child cast from her arm when 
renouncing the Mahometan faith; she has seen the 
tiny slippers that covered her feet, and the pearls that 
were woven in her hair. In nothing has the conduct 
or the beauty of that angel child been left to the 
imagination. Even in the descriptions of her apart- 
ments—of the gardens—and those places to which the 
gentle martyr was conducted, the writer has been in- 
debted alone to the friend who saw them with her 
own eyes. The truth of Zuleica’s story is so much 
more beautiful than fiction, that I should have felt it 
sacrilege to add one touch of fancy to that which is 
so perfect in itself. 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE 


FIRE AT HAMBURGH. 





BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 





Tue tower of old Saint Nicholas soared upward to the 
skies, f 

Like some huge piece of nature’s make, the growth of 
centuries ; | 

You could not deem its crowding spires a work of human 


art, 
They seemed to struggle lightward so from a sturdy ljving 
heart. 


Not Nature’s self more freely speaks in crystal or in oak 

Than, through the pious builder’s hand, in that gray pile 
she spoke; 

And as from acorn springs the oak, so, freely and alone, 

Sprang from his heart this hymn to God, sung in obedient 
stone. 


It seemed a wondrous freak of chance, so perfect, yet so 
rough, 

A whim of Nature crystalized slowly in granite tough; 

The thick spires yearned toward the sky in quaint harmo- 
nious lines, 

And in broad sunlight basked and slept, like a grove of 


blasted pines. 
| 


From square to square, with tiger leaps, still on and on it 
came ; 

The air to leeward trembled with the pantings of the 
flame, 

And church and palace, which even now stood whelmed 
but to the knee, 

Lift their black roofs like breakers lone amid the rushing 
sea. 


Up in his tower old Herman sat and watched with quiet 
look ; 

His soul had trusted God too long to be at last forsook ; 

He could not fear, for surely God a pathway would unfold 

Through this red sea, for faithful hearts, as once he did of 
old. 


But scarcely can he cross himself, or on his good saint call, 


| Before the sacrilegious flood o’erleaped the church-yard 


wall, 


| And, ere a pater half was said, ’mid smoke and crackling 


glare, 
His island tower scarce juts its head above the wide despair. 


| Upon the peril’s desperate peak his heart stood up sublime; 


Never did rock or stream or tree lay claim with better 
right 
To all the adorning sympathies of shadow and of light; 
And, in that forest petrified, as forester there dwells, 
Stout Herman, the old sacristan, sole lord of all its bells. 


Surge leaping after surge, the fire roared onward, red as 
blood, 

Till half of Hamburgh lay engulfed beneath the eddying 
flood ; 

For miles away, the fiery spray poured down its deadly 
rain, 

And back and forth the billows drew, and paused, and 
broke again. 


| His first thought was for God above, his next was for his 


chime ; 

“Sing now, and make your voices heard in hymns of 
praise,”’ cried he, 

** As did the Israelites of old, safe-walking through the sea! 


‘‘ Through this red sea our God hath made our pathway 
safe to shore; 

Our promised land stands full in sight; shout now as ne’er 
before!” 

And, as the tower came crashing down, the bells, in clear 
accord, 

Pealed forth the grand old German hymn—* All good souls 
praise the Lord!”? 
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H. TAYLOR. 





WHueERE are they, where are they, the loved ones who 
drew 

Around the old hearth-stone when winter-winds blew? 

Oh! where are the young and the happy who met 

Around the bright fire when the sun-light had set? 

Where are they who rambled o’er valley and hill, 

And played in the streamlet that winds by the mill? 

All gone! and to me the old hearth-stone no more 

Will wear the same look that in childhood it wore ! 

Oh where is that brother whose laugh was so loud, 

Whose youth was all sunshine, undimmed by a cloud? 

Ah his white brew was lofty, his dark eye was bright, 

His mirthfulness filled all our hearts with delight! 





Where is he? go list to the night-wind, it sighs 

Through the long grass that waves o’er the place where 
he lies. 

And where is that sister so gentle and kind, 

Whose actions were fraught with the grace of the mind? 

She too sleeps in death, and her light step 1o more 

Will bend the green grass, or glide soft o’er the floor ! 

I love the old homestead ! each valley and hill, 

The trees and the streamlet are dear to me still. 

But “ fond recollection” oft saddens my brow, 

As I think of the friends who are lost to me now, 

And I turn from the love of the living to weep, 

Unrestrained o’er the graves where my lov’d ones sleep. 
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Tune MUSIC OF ‘ITALY. 


THE MISERERE IMPROVISATRICE. 


BY J. T. HEADLY. 





Iraty has long enjoyed, par ezcellence, the title 
of “the land of song;” and it richly merits it. It 
stands alone in this respect among the nations of the 
earth, civilized and uncivilized, and we venture to 
say no one thinks of it as the home of the arts, with- 
out thinking of it at the same time as the home of 
song. From our childhood its blue heavens and its 
gay-hearted music have been blended together in our 
fancy. That beautiful peninsula has seemed a sort 
of embodied opera in the bosom of the Mediterranean. 
Men have attempted to account for both its taste and 
talent for music on philosophical principles. One 
tells us that the fine arts are a bright sisterhood, grow- 
ing up together. But the fine arts flourished in Greece 
without making it, even in a limited sense, a ‘ land 
of song.”” Another points us to its warm and beau- 
tiful climate, softening and refining the character, so 
that it naturally loves and appreciates the ‘‘ concord 
of sweet sounds.”” _But we have as muiid a climate, 
and as voluptuous an atmosphere on our side of the 
water, yet they produce no such effect. Beings as 
dark-eyed and passionate as the Italian maid, dwell 
in our Mexican States, but the power, if not the spirit, 
of song is absent. We think it is owing in part to 
the language itself; flowing with vowels, and in its 
very movement suggestive of melody, nay, melody 
itself. A stronger and more matter-of-fact reason 
is found in habit. One nation becomes commercial, 
another military, and a third scientific and philosophi- 
eal. Accidental circumstances, or the influence of a 
single man may have set the current of national feel- 
ing and taste in a particular direction, so strong as to 
wear a deep channel, in which they must forever 
flow, unless some violent upheaving change the bed 
of the stream, This national habit changes the very 
conformation of the body from childhood. The organs 
of music are moulded into shape at the outset. This 
is the reason that a ‘‘ musical talent,’ as it is called, 
is usually found running through an entire family. 
The first efforts of the child are to utter melody, and 
he will succeed, of course, just as he would if attempt- 
ing to learn a foreign language. 

No where is music so spontaneous and voluntary 
as in Italy, and no where is it studied with such un- 
tiring and protracted effort. We might except the 
Germans here, who, perhaps, are as great composers 
as the Italians. But there is no sovg in the stern old 
Saxon heart. The sudden and exciting transitions of 
music are not found in their character, The free and 
fountain-like gushings forth of feeling in an Italian 
render him peculiarly fitted to enjoy and utter music, 


} 





though we think this very trait in his character was 
formed in the first place by music. They have re- 
acted on each other, making both the Italian and his 
music what they are. . 

It is a singular fact that the best singers of Italy 
come from the northern provinces. The people of 
the south are more fiery and passionate, yet less dis- 
tinguished for music, than those of the north. Nothing 
strikes the traveler in Italy with more force, or lives 
in his memory longer, than the gay street singing of 
the lower classes, yet one hears little of this in Rome 
or Naples. There is a sombre aspect on old Rome, 
taken from its silent haughty ruins, giving apparently 
a coloring to the feelings of the people. The gay, 
light-hearted Neapolitan seems too gay for music— 
like the French, his spirits burst out in action. The 
Piedmontese are forever singing, while Genoa is 
the only Italian city over which our memory lingers 
ever fresh and ever delighted. There is not a moon- 
light night in which its old palaces do not ring with 
the song of the strolling sailor-boy or idle lounger. 
The rattling of wheels seldom disturbs the quietness 
of the streets, while the lofty walls of the palaces 
confine and prolong the sound like the roof of a 
cavern. The narrow winding passages now shut in 
the song till only a faint and distant echo is caught, 
and now let it forth ina full volume of sound, ever 
changing like the hues of feeling. Hours and hours 
have we lain awake, listening to these thoughiless 
serenaders, who seemed singing solely because the 
night was beautiful. You will often hear voices of 
such singular power and melody ringing through the 
clear atmosphere that you imagine some professional 
musicians are out ona serenade toa “ fayre ladye.”’ 
But when the group emerges into the moonlight, you 
seg only three or four coarse clad creatures, evidently 
ps the very lowest class, sauntering along, arm in 
arm, singing solely because they prefer it to talking. 
And, what is still more singular, you never see three 
persons, not even Joys, thus singing together without 
carrying along three parts. The common and favorite 
mode is for two to take two different parts, while the 
third, at the close of every strain, throws in a deep 
bass chorus. You will often hear snatches from the 
most beautiful operas chanted along the streets by 
those from whom you would expect nothing but 
obscene songs. This spontaneous street singing 
charms us more than the stirring music of a full 
orchestra. It is the poetry of the land—one of its 
characteristic features—living in the, memory years 
after every thing else has faded. We like, also, those 
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much abused hand-organs, of every description, greet- 
ing you at every turn. They are out of place in our 
thronged and noisy streets, but in Italy you could not 
do without them. They are the operas of the lazza- 
roni and children, and help to fill up the picture. 
Passing once through a principal! business street of 
Genoa, we heard at a distance a fine, yet clear and 
powerful, voice that at once attracted our attention. On 
approaching we found it proceeded from a little blind 
boy not over eight years of age. He sat on the stone 
pavement, with his back against an. old palace, pour- 
ing forth song after song with astonishing strength and 
melody. As we threw him his penny, we could not 
help fancying how he would look sitting in Broadway, 
with his back to the Astor House, and attempting to 
throw his clear, sweet voice over the rattling of omni- 
buses and carriages that keep even the earth in a 
constant tremor. 

I will say nothing of the Italian opera, with its well 
trained and powerful orchestra, and wonderful canta- 
trice, for it is impossible to describe its effect on the 
people. But no one has heard a Grisi, or Albertazzi, 
or Clara Novello, with their clear and thrilling voices 
riding high and serene over an orchestra in full blast, 
pouring strain after strain of maddening melody on 
the excited throng till it trembled like a smitten nerve, 
without feeling that music had a power unknown to 
them before. 

But to know the full effect of song and scenery to- 
gether, one must hear the chanting of the Miserere in 
the Sistine Chapel of St. Peters. That the Pope 
should select the best singers of the world for this 
service is not strange, but that he should with these 
be able to produce the effect he does zs singular. The 
night on which our Savior is supposed to have died 
is selected for this service. The Sistine Chapel is 
divided in two parts by a high railing, one half being 
given to the spectators, and the other half reserved 
for the Pope, his cardinals and the choir. The whole 
is dimly lighted, to correspond with the gloom of the 
scene shadowed forth. This dim twilight falling over 
the motionless forms of priest and monk and cardinal, 
and the lofty frescoed arches, together with the awful 
silence that seemed hanging like a pall over all the 
scene, heightened inconceivably the effect to us. 

The ceremonies commenced with the chanting of 
the Lamentations. Thirteen candles, in the form of 
an erect triangle, were lighted up in the beginning, 
representing the different moral lights of the ancient 
church of Israel. One after another was extinguished 
as the chant proceeded, until the last and brightest one 
at the top, representing Christ, was put out. As they 
one by one slowly disappeared in the deepening 
gloom, a blacker night seemed gathering over the 
hopes and fate of man, and the lamentation grew 
wilder and deeper. But as the Prophet of prophets, 
the Light, the Hope of the world, disappeared, the 
lament suddenly ceased. Not a sound was heard 
amid the deepening gloom. The catastrophe was too 
awful, and the shock too great to admit of speech. 
He who had been pouring his sorrowful notes over 
the departure of the good and great seemed struck 
suddenly dumb at this greatest wo. Stunned and 





stupified, he could not contemplate the mighty disas- 
ter. I never felt a heavier pressure on my heart 
than at thismoment. The chapel was packed in every 
inch of it, even out of the door far back into the ample 
hall, and yet not a sound was heard. I could hear the 
breathing of the mighty multitude, and amid it the 
frequent half drawn sigh. Like the chanter, each 
man seemed to say, ‘‘ Christ is gone, we are orphans— 
all orphans!” 

The silence at length became too painful. I thought 
I should shriek out in agony, when suddenly alow 
wail, so desolate and yet so sweet, so despairing and 
yet so tender, like the last strain of a brolen heart, 
stole slowly out from the distant darkness and swelled 
over the throng, that the tears rushed unbidden to my 
eyes, and I could have wept like a child in sympathy. 
It then died away as if the grief were too great for 
the strain. Fainter and fainter, like the dying tone of 
a lute, it sunk away as if the last sigh of sorrow was 
ended, when suddenly there burst through the arches 
a cry so piercing and shrill that it seemed not the 
voice of song, but the language of a wounded and 
dying heart in its last agonizing throb. The multitude 
swayed to it like the forest to the blast. Again it 
ceased, and the broken sobs of exhausted grief alone 
were heard. In a moment the whole choir joined 
their lament and seemed to weep with the weeper, 
After a few notes they paused again, and that sweet, 
melancholy voice mourned on alone. Its note is still 
in my ear. I wanted to see the singer. It seemed 
as if such sounds could come from nothing but a 
broken heart. Oh! how unlike the joyful, the tri- 
umphant anthem that swept through the same chapel 
on the morning that symbolized the resurrection. 

There is a story told of this Miserere, fof the truth 
of which we can only refer to rumor. It is said that 
the Emperor of Austria sent to the Pope for a copy 
of the music, so that he could have it performed in 
his own cathedral. It was sent, as requested, but the 
effect of the performance was so indifferent that the 
emperor suspected a spurious copy had been imposed 
on him, and he wrote to his Holiness, intimating as 
much, and hinting also that he would find it for his 
interest to send him atrwe copy. The Pope wrote 
back that the music he had sent him was a genuine 
copy of the original, but that the little effect produced 
by it was owing to the want of the scenery, circum- 
stances, &c., under which it was performed in St. 
Peter’s. It may be so. The singer, too, is doubtless 
more than half. The power of a single voice is often 
wonderful. We remember an instance of this on 
Easter Sunday, as the procession was moving up and 
down the ample nave of St. Peter’s, carrying the Pope 
on their shoulders as they moved. In the procession 
was a fat, stout monk, from the north of Italy, who 
sung the bass to the chant with which the choir 
heralded the approach of his Holiness. A band of 
performers stationed in a balcony at the farther end 
of the church was in full blast at the time, yet over it, 
and over the choir, and up through the heaven-seeking 
dome, that single voice swelled clear and distinct as 
if singing alone. It filled that immense building, 
through which were scattered nearly thirty thousand 
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people, as easily as a common voice would fill an 
ordinary room. 

Improvising is not what it formerly was in Italy, 
or else Madame de Stael has most grievously drawn 
on her imagination in her delineation of Corinna. 
I heard an improvisatrice sing in Rome to a small 
audience in the theatre Argentina. An urn had been 
left at the door, in which any one who wished drop- 
ped a slip of paper, with the subject he wished im- 
provised written upon it. I sat all on the guz vive, 
waiting her appearance, expecting to see enter a tall, 
queenly beauty, with the speaking lip and flashing 
eye, uttering poetry even in their repose. I expected 
more, from the fact that these inspired birds are get- 
ting rare even in Italy, and this was the second op- 
portunity there had been to hear one in Rome during 
the winter. At length she appeared; a large, gross- 
looking woman, somewhere between thirty-five and 
fifty, and as plain as prose. She ascended the plat- 
form, somewhat embarrassed, and sat down. The 
urn was handed her, from which she drew by chance 
seven or eight papers, and read the subjects written 
upon them. They were a motley mass enough to 
turn into poetry in the full tide of song. However, 
she started off boldly, and threw off verse after verse 
with astonishing rapidity. After she had finished one 
topic, she would sit down and wipe the perspiration 
from her forehead, while a man, looking more like 
Bacchus than Ganymede, would hand her a cup of 
nectar, in the shape of coffee, which she coolly sipped 
in presence of the audience. Having taken breath, 
she would read the next topic and start off again. 
Between each effort came the coffee. Some of the 
subjects staggered her prodigiously. The ‘ spavined 





dactyls” would not budge an inch, and she would 
stop—smite her forehead—go back—take a new start, 
and try to spur over the chasm with a boldness which 
half redeemed her failures. Sometimes it required 
three or four distinct efforts before she could clear it. 
I will do her the justice to say, however, that her 
powers of versification were in some instances almost 
miraculous. She would glide on without a pause, 
minding the difficulties of rhyme and rhythm no more 
than Apollo himself. Columbus was one of the topics 
given her, and she burst forth—(I give the sentiment 
only)—‘* Who is he that with pallid countenance and 
neglected beard enters, sad and thoughtful, through 
the city gates? The crowd gaze on him, as, travel- 
worn and weary, he passes along, and ask, ‘ Who is 
he?’ Christopher Columbus is the answer. They 
turn away, for it is a name unknown to fame.” Then 
with a sudden fling she changed the measure; and 
standing on the bow of his boat, flag in hand, the 
bold adventurer strikes the beach of a New World. 
The change from the slow, mournful strain she first 
pursued to the triumphant, bounding measure on 
which the boat of the bold Italian met the shore, was 
like an electric shock, and the house rung with 
“brava! brava!’ But, alas! there was no Corinna 
there. 

Italy is the land of song, and it flows from the 
people like the wine from their vineyards, but there 
is one constant drawback to one’s feelings—it is made 
an article of merchandise. The thought that half the 
time money is the inspiration, kills the sentiment, and 
we turn away but half gratified. On this account I 
love the less musical, but more spontaneous songs of 
the peasantry amid their vineyards. 





tHE CUT-OFF REV ER. 


(WITH AN ACCOMPANYING ENGRAVING.) 


We have hitherto pursued our plan of publishing 
Southern and Western Views in a manner that has 
won us the concurrent plaudits of the newspapers and 
inhabitants of both those sections of country; and the 
present engraving, if we do not mistake, will even 
inerease the high reputation we have won. The 
view represents Cut-Off River, a branch of the Wa- 
bash, which divides itself from the latter river at Har- 
mony, Indiana. Few streams, either in the West or 
elsewhere, are more picturesque. It is a bold and 
rocky river, diversified with numerous wooded islands, 
and shaded by primeval trees of enormous magnitude. 
Though the country in the vicinity is rapidly becom- 
ing cultivated; though the old monarchs of the forest 
are one by one departing ; and though the ploughman’s 
whistle is now heard where once the silence was 
only broken by the scream of the eagle, Cut-Off River 
still retains much of the wildness of its aboriginal 
appearance. A great part of its beauty is yet attribu- 
table to the noble old trees which frown on its banks. 

Indeed, on this side of the Alleghanies we have but 
a faint idea of the magnificence of the woods in the 


| great western valley. In the fertile soil of that region 
_ maples, tulips and oaks attain a size almost incredible 
_ to those who are acquainted only with the trees in the 
vicinity of our great eastern cities. Along the Wabash 





the forests are particularly gigantic. There are few 
evergreens; but the woods are thick with enormous 
planes, with the mossy overcast oak, and with tall 
tulip-trees, like ‘the mast of some huge admiral ;” 
while numerous climbing plants twine themselves 
about these lords of the forest, and hang in vast festoons 
from the branches. 

On Deep-Cut River the woods assume a character 
of wild grandeur. Huge rotting trunks lie here and 
there, covered with hoary moss; a thick undergrowth 
of papaw-trees, spine-wood, and red-bud, from fifteen 
to thirty feet high, attest the prodigal luxuriance of the 
soil; while under their shade grow innumerable 
shrubs. Above, the majestic oaks throw their broad 
arms to the wind, the plane-tree twists its colossal 
branches in every direction, and the beautiful catalpa 
extends its green and grateful leaves to the dews of 
heaven. 
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[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1839, by J. Fenimore Cooper, in the Clerk’s Office of the 
District Court of the United States, in and for the Northern District of New York.] 


Tue family of Preble is of long standing in the 
country. The name appears in the records of the 
seventeenth century, and is to be referred to the earlier 
emigrations. Thus it was that the subject of this 
sketch and William P. Preble, the late charge- 
Waffaires of this country in Holland, the gentle- 
man who was employed to protect the interests of 
Maine in the negotiations connected with the north- 
eastern boundary question, were the descendants of 
a common ancestor, though but quite distantly re- 
lated. 

The father of our subject was Jedediah Preble, who 
was born in 1707, at York, in the Province of Maine, 
as the present state of that name was formerly called. 
He was the second son of Benjamin Preble, who was 
the second son of Abraham, who was the son of 
the emigrant. Abraham Preble, the emigrant, was 
first settled at Scituate, in Massachusetts, proper, 
where his name appears as early as 1636. He is 
found in Maine as early as 1645, and died in 1663. 
It follows that the Prebles have been Americans for 
more than two hundred and nine years, and residents 
of Maine nearly, if not quite, two centuries. In 1645, 
the name of this Abraham Preble appears, in Maine, 
as an assistant or councillor of the government of Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges ; an office he held until its dissolu- 
tion. He subsequently held various offices of trust 
under the sway of Massachusetts, having been one of 
a commission to exercise many of the powers of 
governor, after the junction. Jedediah Preble appears 
to have been a man of local note and influence, hav- 
ing filled various situations of trust and dignity in his 
own section of the country. This gentleman is de- 
scribed as a man of fine presence, of great resolution, 
and of a fixedness of purpose that is still alluded to 
among his descendants, whenever a similar tendency 
is observed among his posterity, as a quality indicat- 
ing that the party has inherited ‘‘ a little of the briga- 
dier ;” a rank to which this gentleman attained among 
the provincial troops of his day. In the campaign in 
which Quebec was taken, Mr. Preble served asa 
captain. On the Plains of Abraham he was quite 
near Wolfe when he fell, and he was wounded him- 
self in the course of that celebrated battle. In that 
day, waistcoats were worn with flaps that descended 
some, distance down the thigh, and a bullet struck 
Capt. Preble, penetrated this part of the dress, and 
entered the flesh, carrying with it, however, so much 
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of his different garments that the wounded officer was 
enabled to extract the lead himself, by pulling upon 
the cloth. At a later day, this gentleman had the 
command on the Penobscot, occupying a place called 
Fort Pownal. Previously to filling this trust, Mr. 
Preble had risen to the rank of brigadier-general, in 
the service of his native colony, which, it will be re- 
membered, was properly Massachusetts. He is said 
to have been wounded in another of the engagements 
of this war. At the peace of 1763, Gen. Preble was 
in command on the frontier just mentioned. When 
the quarrel occurred between the mother country and 
her North American Colonies, Gen. Preble took sides 
with his native land. He became so warm a whig 
that he even abandoned the Episcopal church, to 
which he belonged, because his clergyman continued 
to pray for the king and royal family. As this old 
gentleman did nothing by halves, he joined a Congre- 
gational church on this occasion. About this time he 
was elected a major-general by the provincial govern- 
ment, but declined the appointment on account of his 
advanced age. General Preble died the year peace 
was made, or 1783, at the age of seventy-seven. He 
must, consequently, have been turned of fifty at the 
taking of Quebec, wag fifty-seven at the peace of ’63, 
and near, or quite, seventy at the commencement of 
the Revolution.” One account, however, places the 
death of Gen. Preble a year later. He represented 
his town in the Legislature of Massachusetts between 
the years 1753 and 1780. In 1775, he was chosen a 
councillor, and was accepted by the royal governor, 
though of the popular party, several others of the same 
way of thinking having been rejected. Under the 
Constitution of 1750, Gen. Preble was elected to the 
State Senate, from the county of Cumberland, and 
was made a Judge of the Common Pleas in 1782. 
Gen. Preble appears to have been twice married. 
By his first wife he had two sons anda daughter. The 
commodore was the child of a second connection, hay- 
ing been born August 15th, 1761, on that part of Fal- 
mouth Neck, in the Province of Maine, which is the 
site of the present town of Portland. Of the four bro- 
thers of Preble, of the whole blood, two were older and 
two younger than himself. Eben seems to have been 
the eldest son of Gen. Preble by his second marriage 
He was a merchant in Boston, where he accumulated 
a considerable estate. His residence at Watertown 
has since passed into the possession of a China mer - 
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chant of the name of Cushing, and is much admired 
for its beauties. This gentleman had two sons, both 
of whom are dead, and two daughters. Of the latter, 
one married into the family of Amory, and the other 
married Capt. Ralph Wormley, of the British navy. 
Joshua, the next son of General Preble, married and 
settled himself in Newburyport, Massachusetts, where 
he left issue. Edward, the subject of our memoir, 
was the third son, as has been mentioned. Enoch, 
the fourth, became a sailor, making his first voyage in 
1779, and his last in 1824. He wasa respected ship- 
master thirty-seven years, having passed eight years, 
including the time he was at sea during the Revolu- 
tion, in subordinate situations. This gentleman was 
the last survivor of his generation, in his own family, 
dying in October, 1842, in the seventy-ninth year of 
his age. He has left four children, of whom the 
youngest, George H. Preble, is now a passed mid- 
shipman in the navy, of the date of 1841. We believe 
this last gentleman to be the only representative of his 
distinguished name in the service, contrary to what is 
usual in cases where one of the family has earned a 
name, in times that are gone, under the ensign of the 
republic. Henry, the youngest brother of the whole 
blood, lived a long time in Sicily, having been consul 
at Palermo. He is said to have been a man of taste 
and of cultivated mind. This gentleman subsequently 
settled in Pittsburg, Penn., where one of his two 
daughters married Thomas, a son of the celebrated 
Joel Barlow. He died, in 1826, leaving one other 
child, a daughter, who continues single. 

Of the sisters of Preble, of the whole blood, one mar- 
ried a Mr. Codman, and another a Mr. Oxnard. The 
latter gentleman adhered to the crown, in the war of the 
Revolution. The sons of this last marriage, however, 
were American, heart and mind; one of them, Thos. 
Oxnard, having fitted out, at Marseilles, and com- 
manded a privateer, during the last English war, that 
he called the True-Blooded Yankee; a vessel that be- 
came famous for her success and boldness. Capt. 
Oxnard manifested much of the enterprise and re- 
sources of his celebrated uncle, and was so warmly 
an American in feeling, that, though expatriated, at his 
death recently he made a request that his shroud 
should be the stars and stripes ! 

Young Preble manifested the peculiarities that 
marked his subsequent career, at a very early period 
in life. From childhood he was of a quick, fiery 
temperament; a quality that formed the principal, if 
not the only serious blot on his professional character. 
It has been thought that this natural failing was in- 
creased in after life by the disease, dyspepsia, that un- 
dermined his constitution. From childhood, also, he 
~was distinguished for resolution, undaunted firmness, 
decision, and an inflexibility of opinion, that ren- 
dered it very difficult to cause him to swerve from a 
purpose. In this last particular, he was thought to 
have his fair proportion “ of the brigadier” in him. 

Many anecdotes are related of the boyhood of 
young Preble, all tending to prove his courage, deter- 
mination and high temper. On one occasion, his 
father was about to go on an excursion to the neigh- 
boring islands, with a party of gentlemen, and the boy 


was denied a place in the boat, on account of his 
tender years. In order to get rid of his importunities, 
his father gave Edward a task, which it was thought 
could not possibly be completed in time, with a pro- 
mise that he should go, did he get through with it. 
The boy succeeded, and, to his father’s surprise, ap- 
peared on the shore, claiming the promised place in 
the boat. This was still denied him, under the pretext 
that there was not room. Finding the party about to 
shove off without him, young Preble, then about ten 
years of age, commenced hostilities by making an 
attack with stones picked up on the wharf, peppering 
the party pretty effectually before his laughing father 
directed a capitulation. It seems the old general de- 
cided that the boy had the “ right stuff” in him, and 
overlooked the gross impropriety of the assault, on 
account of its justice and spirit. This species of 
indulgence is more natural than prudent, and it is 
probable we can trace in it one of the causes why 
Preble had so little command over himself in after 
life. Still it was proper to make concessions to the 
boy, as he had right on his side, in one respect at 
least, though it should not have been a concession 
made under fire. 

A more creditable, and an equally characteristic, 
anecdote is related of young Preble, while still a 
school-boy. It would seem that his master, a person 
of the name of Moody, was a mart of a temper almost 
as quick and violent as that of his pupil. On one 
occasion Preble had a quarrel with a boy of about his 
own age, and he struck his competitor a smart blow 
in the face, causing the blood to flow pretty freely. 
This was done out of school, but the sufferer appeared 
in the presence of the master bleeding. The latter 
was so much exasperated as to catch up the shovel 
and aim a blow at the offender. The blow missed the 
boy, but fell heavily on the writing-desk at which he 
was seated. The calm, unmoved and firm manner 
in which the boy received this assault, sitting, looking 
with a fearless eye at his assailant, caused the purpose 
of the latter to change. He laid down his formidable 
weapon, exclaiming—‘ That fellow will make a 
general, too, one day!” 

It appears to have been the intention of Gen. Preble 
to educate his son Edward for one of the liberal pro- 
fessions. The boy was sent, while yet quite young, 
to Dummer Academy, where he laid the foundation 
of a respectable education, having made some pro- 
gress in the Latin language, when the times induced 
his parent to withdraw him from school. One version 
of the anecdote just related, makes it occur at this 
academy. In the year 1775 young Preble, who was 
born in 1761, was of course only fourteen years of 
age. This was the year in which the English pursued 
the false policy of setting fire to sundry small seaports 
that were easy of access to their shipping, and sub- 
stantially without protection. Much private misery 
was produced by this species of warfare, and, in every 
instance probably, a desire of personal revenge was 
added to the spirit of opposition that had previously 
existed in the country. Falmouth, (now Portland,) 
Preble’s birth-place, was among the towns thus 





assailed, and it was partly destroyed. Gen. Preble 
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thought it expedient, on account of his exposed posi- 
tion in the town, to remove his family to a farm in its 
vicinity, where it remained several years; and here 
Edward found his friends on his return from school. 
In that day and region, laborers were not to be had 
for the asking, and so many of the young men of the 
country being absent in the army, or in private armed 
vessels of war, Gen. Preble was compelled to take 
the field, at the head of all his sons, in a capacity that 
was less martial than had distinguished his previous 
enterprises. On a pressing occasion, he ordered 
all his boys to handle their hoes, repair to the 
proper place, and to begin the humble, but very ne- 
cessary, business of digging potatoes. Young Edward 
did his part of the duty with many rebellious repinings, 
until he suddenly threw down his. hoe, declared he 
should do no more such work, and left the field. 
While his brothers were making their calculations as 
to what would be the consequences of the next meet- 
ing between the Brigadier and Ned, the latter was 
making the best of his way towards what was left of 
Falmouth. Here he shipped in a letter-of-marque 
that was bound to Europe, sailing soon after. The 
year in which this occurred does not appear in any of 
our published accounts, but we suppose it to have 
been as late as 1777 or 1778. Preble had long before 
manifested a desire to become a sailor, but his father 
opposed it, though it would seem he acquiesced, now 
the lad was fairly shipped, hoping one voyage would 
cure him. The voyage was to Europe, and the return 
passage was particularly severe. All this had no 
effect on the spirited young man, and Gen. Preble 
finding his son bent on the profession, procured the 
appointment of a midshipman fof him, in the pro- 
vincial marine of Massachusetts, which was probably 
the most active state marine in the confederation. 

This appointment occurred early in 1779, and Preble 
was attached to a ship that mounted twenty-six guns, 
and which was called the Protector. His command- 
ing officer was John Foster Williams, who had done 
a very handsome thing that very season, in a brig 
called the Herald, and who enjoyed a high reputation 
in the service to which he belonged. Preble was in 
his eighteenth year when he joined this ship, and all 
accounts render him a youth of high promise in his 
profession. He must have gone to sea originally, 
when a little turned of sixteen. 

The Protector sailed soon after Preble joined her, 
and in June of the same year, she fell in with, and en- 
gaged an enemy’s letter-of-marque, of quite her own 
force, if not of superior; one of those strongly armed 
running ships, it was much the fashion for the English 
to send to sea in that war. This vessel was called the 
Admiral Duff. The combat between the Protector 
and the Duff was close and sharp, and it would pro- 
bably have proved as bloody as that between the 
Trumbull and the Watt, but for an accident that befell 
the English ship, which blew up at the expiration of 
more than an hour. Some of the accounts say, how- 
ever, that the Duff had struck her colors before the 
accident occurred, but this circumstance may be 
questioned. The boats of the Protector picked up 
fifty five of her crew, who had time to jump overboard. 





The Protector had six men killed and wounded in this 
affair. Shortly after the Protector had a running fight, 
and a narrow escape from the Thames 32, in which 
affair the English frigate is said to have been a good 
deal cut up aloft. 

Capt. Williams had made several prizes, and he re- 
turned to port to land his prisoners. He was now or- 
dered to join the expedition against the enemy’s post on 
the Penobscot, having been put under the orders of 
Com. Saltonstall, of the United States navy, for that 
purpose. It was while thus employed, that an incident 
occurred to Preble, that is worthy of being recorded, 
more especially since subsequent events have con- 
firmed its truth. Preble related the affair substantially as 
follows: The Protector was lying in one of the bays on 
the eastern coast, which, has been forgotten, waiting the 
slow movements of the squadron. The day was clear 
and calm, when a large serpent was discovered outside 
the ship. The animal was lying on the water quite mo- 
tionless. After inspecting it with the glasses for some 
time, Capt. Williams ordered Preble to man andarma 
large boat, and endeavor to destroy the creature ; or at 
least, to go as near to it as he could. The selection of 
Preble for such a service, proves the standing he oc- 
cupied among the hardy and daring. The boat thus 
employed pulled twelve oars, and carried a swivel in 
its bows, besides having its crew armed as boarders. 
Preble shoved off, and pulled directly towards the 
monster. As the boat neared it, the serpent raised its 
head about ten feet above the surface of the water, 
looking about it. It then began to move slowly away 
from the boat. Preble pushed on, his men pulling 
with all their force, and the animal being at no great 
distance, the swivel was discharged loaded with 
bullets. The discharge produced no other effect than 
to quicken the speed of the serpent, which soon van 
the boat out of sight. 

There is no question that in after life, Preble oc- 
casionally mentioned this circumstance, to a few of 
his intimates. He was not loquacious, and probably 
saw that he was relating a fact that most persons 
would be disposed to doubt, and self-respect prevented 
his making frequent allusions to it. When it is re- 
membered that Preble died long before the accounts 
of the appearance of a similar serpent, that have 
been promulgated in this country were brought to 
light, it affords a singular confirmation of the latter. 
Preble stated it as his opinion, that the serpent he saw 
was from one hundred, to one hundred and fifty feet 
long, and larger than a barrel. 

This account of the size of the serpent undoubtedly 
seen by Preble, is in singular accordance with that 
given to the writer by an intelligent officer of the 
navy, more than twenty years since. On that oc- 
casion the serpent was seen quite near, for fully an 
hour, and once was viewed under water as it passed 
beneath the boat. The writer’s informant said it was 
his opinion that the animal was nearer one hundred 
and fifty, than one hundred feet in length, and he sup- 
posed him to be of the size of a wine pipe. 

There appears an indisposition in the human mind 
to acknowledge that others have seen that which 
chance has concealed from our ownsight. Travelers 
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chant of the name of Cushing, and is much admired 
for its beauties. This gentleman had two sons, both 
of whom are dead, and two daughters. Of the latter, 
one married into the family of Amory, and the other 
married Capt. Ralph Wormley, of the British navy. 
Joshua, the next son of General Preble, married and 
settled himself in Newburyport, Massachusetts, where 
he left issue. Edward, the subject of our memoir, 
was the third son, as has been mentioned. Enoch, 
the fourth, became a sailor, making his first voyage in 
1779, and his last in 1824. He wasa respected ship- 
master thirty-seven years, having passed eight years, 
including the time he was at sea during the Revolu- 
tion, in subordinate situations. This gentleman was 
the last survivor of his generation, in his own family, 
dying in October, 1842, in the seventy-ninth year of 
his age. He has left four children, of whom the 
youngest, George H. Preble, is now a passed mid- 
shipman in the navy, of the date of 1841. We believe 
this last gentleman to be the only representative of his 
distinguished name in the service, contrary to what is 
usual in cases where one of the family has earned a 
name, in times that are gone, under the ensign of the 
republic. Henry, the youngest brother of the whole 
blood, lived a long time in Sicily, having been consul 
at Palermo. He is said to have been a man of taste 
and of cultivated mind. This gentleman subsequently 
settled in Pittsburg, Penn., where one of his two 
daughters married Thomas, a son of the celebrated 
Joel Barlow. He died, in 1826, leaving one other 
child, a daughter, who continues single. 

Of the sisters of Preble, of the whole blood, one mar- 
ried a Mr. Codman, and another a Mr. Oxnard. The 
latter gentleman adhered to the crown, in the war of the 
Revolution. The sons of this last marriage, however, 
were American, heart and mind; one of them, Thos. 
Oxnard, having fitted out, at Marseilles, and com- 
manded a privateer, during the last English war, that 
he called the True-Blooded Yankee; a vessel that be- 
came famous for her success and boldness. Capt. 
Oxnard manifested much of the enterprise and re- 
sources of his celebrated uncle, and was so warmly 
an American in feeling, that, though expatriated, at his 
death recently he made a request that his shroud 
should be the stars and stripes ! 

Young Preble manifested the peculiarities that 
marked his subsequent career, at a very early period 
in life. From childhood he was of a quick, fiery 
temperament; a quality that formed the principal, if 
not the only serious blot on his professional character. 
It has been thought that this natural failing was in- 
creased in after life by the disease, dyspepsia, that un- 
dermined his constitution. From childhood, also, he 
~was distinguished for resolution, undaunted firmness, 
decision, and an inflexibility of opinion, that ren- 
dered it very difficult to cause him to swerve from a 
purpose. In this last particular, he was thought to 
have his fair proportion “ of the brigadier” in him. 

Many anecdotes are related of the boyhood of 
young Preble, all tending to prove his courage, deter- 
mination and high temper. On one occasion, his 
father was about to go on an excursion to the neigh- 
boring islands, with a party of gentlemen, and the boy 


was denied a place in the boat, on account of his 
tender years. In order to get rid of his importunities, 
his father gave Edward a task, which it was thought 
could not possibly be completed in time, with a pro- 
mise that he should go, did he get through with it. 
The boy succeeded, and, to his father’s surprise, ap- 
peared on the shore, claiming the promised place in 
the boat. This was still denied him, under the pretext 
that there was not room. Finding the party about to 
shove off without him, young Preble, then about ten 
years of age, commenced hostilities by making an 
attack with stones picked up on the wharf, peppering 
the party pretty effectually before his laughing father 
directed a capitulation. It seems the old general de- 
cided that the boy had the “ right stuff” in him, and 
overlooked the gross impropriety of the assault, on 
account of its justice and spirit. This species of 
indulgence is more natural than prudent, and it is 
probable we can trace in it one of the causes why 
Preble had so little command over himself in after 
life. Still it was proper to make concessions to the 
boy, as he had right on his side, in one respect at 
least, though it should not have been a concession 
made under fire. 

A more creditable, and an equally characteristic, 
anecdote is related of young Preble, while still a 
school-boy. It would seem that his master, a person 
of the name of Moody, was a mant of a temper almost 
as quick and violent as that of his pupil. On one 
occasion Preble had a quarrel with a boy of about his 
own age, and he struck his competitor a smart blow 
in the face, causing the blood to flow pretty freely. 
This was done out of school, but the sufferer appeared 
in the presence of the master bleeding. The latter 
was so much exasperated as to catch up the shovel 
and aim a blow at the offender. The blow missed the 
boy, but fell heavily on the writing-desk at which he 
was seated. The calm, unmoved and firm manner 
in which the boy received this assault, sitting, looking 
with a fearless eye at his assailant, caused the purpose 
of the latter to change. He laid down his formidable 
weapon, exclaiming—“ That fellow will make a 
general, too, one day!” 

It appears to have been the intention of Gen. Preble 
to educate his son Edward for one of the liberal pro- 
fessions. The boy was sent, while yet quite young, 
to Dummer Academy, where he laid the foundation 
of a respectable education, having made some pro- 
gress in the Latin language, when the times induced 
his parent to withdraw him from school. One version 
of the anecdote just related, makes it occur at this 
academy. In the year 1775 young Preble, who was 
born in 1761, was of course only fourteen years of 
age. This was the year in which the English pursued 
the false policy of setting fire to sundry small seaports 
that were easy of access to their shipping, and sub- 
stantially without protection. Much private misery 
was produced by this species of warfare, and, in every 
instance probably, a desire of personal revenge was 
added to the spirit of opposition that had previously 
existed in the country. Falmouth, (now Portland,) 
Preble’s birth-place, was among the towns thus 





assailed, and it was partly destroyed. Gen. Preble 
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thought it expedient, on account of his exposed posi- 
tion in the town, to remove his family to a farm in its 
vicinity, where it remained several years; and here 
Edward found his friends on his return from school. 
In that day and region, laborers were not to be had 
for the asking, and so many of the young men of the 
country being absent in the army, or in private armed 
vessels of war, Gen. Preble was compelled to take 
the field, at the head of all his sons, in a capacity that 
was less martial than had distinguished his previous 
enterprises. On a pressing occasion, he ordered 
all his boys to handle their hoes, repair to the 
proper place, and to begin the humble, but very ne- 
cessary, business of digging potatoes. Young Edward 
did his part of the duty with many rebellious repinings, 
until he suddenly threw down his hoe, declared he 
should do no more such work, and left the field. 
While his brothers were making their calculations as 
to what would be the consequences of the next meet- 
ing between the Brigadier and Ned, the latter was 
making the best of his way towards what was left of 
Falmouth. Here he shipped in a letter-of-marque 
that was bound to Europe, sailing soon after. The 
year in which this occurred does not appear in any of 
our published accounts, but we suppose it to have 
been as late as 1777 or 1778. Preble had long before 
manifested a desire to become a sailor, but his father 
opposed it, though it would seem he acquiesced, now 
the lad was fairly shipped, hoping one voyage would 
cure him. The voyage was to Europe, and the return 
passage was particularly severe. All this had no 
effect on the spirited young man, and Gen. Preble 
finding his son bent on the profession, procured the 
appointment of a midshipman fof him, in the pro- 
vincial marine of Massachusetts, which was probably 
the most active state marine in the confederation. 

This appointment occurred early in 1779, and Preble 
was attached to a ship that mounted twenty-six guns, 
and which was called the Protector. His command- 
ing officer was John Foster Williams, who had done 
a very handsome thing that very season, in a brig 
called the Herald, and who enjoyed a high reputation 
in the service to which he belonged. Preble was in 
his eighteenth year when he joined this ship, and all 
accounts render him a youth of high promise in his 
profession. He must have gone to sea originally, 
when a little turned of sixteen. 

The Protector sailed soon after Preble joined her, 
and in June of the same year, she fell in with, and en- 
gaged an enemy’s letter-of-marque, of quite her own 
force, if not of superior; one of those strongly armed 
running ships, it was much the fashion for the English 
to send to sea in that war. This vessel was called the 
Admiral Duff. The combat between the Protector 
and the Duff was close and sharp, and it would pro- 
bably have proved as bloody as that between the 
Trumbull and the Wett, but for an accident that befell 
the English ship, which blew up at the expiration of 
more than an hour. Some of the accounts say, how- 
ever, that the Duff had struck her colors before the 
accident occurred, but this circumstance may be 
questioned. The boats of the Protector picked up 
fifty five of her crew, who had time to jump overboard. 





The Protector had six men killed and wounded in this 
affair. Shortly after the Protector had a running fight, 
and a narrow escape from the Thames 32, in which 
affair the English frigate is said to have been a good 
deal cut up aloft. 

Capt. Williams had made several prizes, and he re- 
turned to port to land his prisoners. He was now or- 
dered to join the expedition against the enemy’s post on 
the Penobscot, having been put under the orders of 
Com. Saltonstall, of the United States navy, for that 
purpose. It was while thus employed, that an incident 
occurred to Preble, that is worthy of being recorded, 
more especially since subsequent events have con- 
firmed its truth. Preble related the affair substantially as 
follows: The Protector was lying in one of the bays on 
the eastern coast, which, has been forgotten, waiting the 
slow movements of the squadron. The day was clear 
and calm, when a large serpent was discovered outside 
the ship. The animal was lying on the water quite mo- 
tionless. After inspecting it with the glasses for some 
time, Capt. Williams ordered Preble to man and arma 
large boat, and endeavor to destroy the creature ; or at 
least, to go as near to it as he could. The selection of 
Preble for such a service, proves the standing he oc- 
cupied among the hardy and daring. The boat thus 
employed pulled twelve oars, and carried a swivel in 
its bows, besides having its crew armed as boarders. 
Preble shoved off, and pulled directly towards the 
monster. As the boat neared it, the serpent raised its 
head about ten feet above the surface of the water, 
looking about it. It then began to move slowly away 
from the boat. Preble pushed on, his men pulling 
with all their force, and the animal being at no great 
distance, the swivel was discharged loaded with 
bullets. The discharge produced no other effect than 
to quicken the speed of the serpent, which soon van 
the boat out of sight. 

There is no question that in after life, Preble oc- 
casionally mentioned this circumstance, to a few of 
his intimates. He was not loquacious, and probably 
saw that he was relating a fact that most persons 
would be disposed to doubt, and self-respect prevented 
his making frequent allusions to it. Wher it is re- 
membered that Preble died long before the accounts 
of the appearance of a similar serpent, that have 
been promulgated in this country were brought to 
light, it affords a singular confirmation of the latter. 
Preble stated it as his opinion, that the serpent he saw 
was from one hundred, to one hundred and fifty feet 
long, and larger than a barrel. 

This account of the size of the serpent undoubtedly 
seen by Preble, is in singular accordance with that 
given to the writer by an intelligent officer of the 
navy, more than twenty years since. On that oc- 
casion the serpent was seen quite near, for fully an 
hour, and once was viewed under water as it passed 
beneath the boat. The writer’s informant said it was 
his opinion that the animal was nearer one hundred 
and fifty, than one hundred feet in length, and he sup- 
posed him to be of the size of a wine pipe. 

There appears an indisposition in the human mind 
to acknowledge that others have seen that which 
chance has concealed from our ownsight. Travelers 
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are discredited and derided merely because they relate 
facts that lie beyond the circle of the common ac- 
quisitions ; and the term of “ traveler’s stories,’’ has its 
origin more in a narrow jealousy, than in any prudent 
wariness of exaggeration. The provincal distrusts the 
accounts of the inhabitant of the capital, while self-love 
induces even the former to deride the marvels of the 
country. As respects marine serpents, they are well 
known to exist, the merest physical tyro living being 
familiar with the fact that there are water snakes. 
This being admitted, the philosopher should have no 
difficulty in believing, in their substance, the accounts 
that have been published of the appearance of one or 
more sea serpents, on the eastern coast of this country. 
The animals of the ocean are known to exceed those 
of the land in magnitude, and the difference in size 
between the boa constrictor, or the anaconda, and the 
one hundred and fifty feet of the sea serpent, is not so 
great as that between the mammoth and the whale. 

There have been accounts published, which would 
give the reader to suppose that Preble was captured in 
the Protector, by a frigate and a sloop of war, ina 
cruise that succeeded the one in which the action with 
the Duff took place. We conceive this to be true 
only in essentials. The Protector formed a part of 
Saltonstall’s squadron, as has been mentioned, and fell 
into the enemy’s hands, in common with most of the 
rest of that armament. That Preble was made a pri- 
soner of, is out of all doubt, and we suppose he was 
taken in the Penobscot, on that occasion. 

The young man was sent to New York, and became 
a prisoner on board the well known prison-ship, the 
Jersey. After a time he was placed on parole, 
however, and a letter from General Preble is still in 
existence, in which he cautions his son not to violate 
his word, ‘‘not to stain his honor by attempting to 
escape.” It would seem that Preble was not ex- 
changed, or released for a long time; though the in- 
fluence of an old brother officer of his father’s had 
been exerted in his behalf, and contributed to render 
his captivity less irksome.* 

* Nothing will give a better idea of the notions that our 
ars man imbibed from his education, than to copy a 


etter written by Gen. Preble to his son while the latter 
was a prisoner in New York. 


Falmouth. July 11th, 1781. 


Drar Cuitp.—I received your favor with great pleasure 
and satisfaction, to find you met with so much kindness 
and friendship from Col. Tyng and lady. I have wrote 
him my acknowledgments on the subject, and hope that 
your future conduct will be such as to render you in some 
measure worthy their further notice. As you are admitted 
on shore, a favor denied all the officers of the ship, never 
stain your honor by attempting to make your escape. I 
shall do every thing, and pursue every measure that affords 
the least prospect of success, to get you exchanged ina 
justifiable way. Present your mamma’s, and my best 
compliments to Col. Tyng and lady, aud let them know 
Madame Ross was in g health yesterday. Be always 
on your guard against temptations, or giving the least oc- 
casion to any that has shown you favors, to charge you 
with a breach of trust; be kind and obliging to all; for no 
man ever does a designed injury to another, without doing 
a greater to himselt. Let reason always govern yout 
thoughts and actions. Be sure and write me at all oppor- 
tunities. Your mamma, brothers and sisters join me in 
presenting their love to you, and wishing you a speedy ex- 
change. lam your ready friend and affectionate father, 

JEDEDIAH PREBLE. 


This letter is creditable to the father, and contains one 
sentence that is full of sound morality, expressed with the 





On being restored to his liberty, Preble was received 
on board the Winthrop, another state cruiser, as her 
first lieutenant. This vessel was commanded by Capt. 
George Little, subsequently of the United States navy ; 
an officer who had been first lieutenant of the Protec- 
tor, and the gentleman who afterwards captured the 
Berceau, in the war of 1798, while in command of the 
Boston frigate. There is little question that our young 
adventurer made great progress in his profession 
while under the orders of two such expert seamen and 
discreet commanders as Williams and Little. 

The exploit that gave Preble an early reputation for 
daring and presence of mind, occurred in this his 
first cruise in the Winthrop. The Americans captured 
a sloop off Penobscot, from the crew of which they 
learned the position of an armed brig, that had pre- 
viously taken the sloop, and sent her out manned to 
cruise for coasters. Capt. Little determined to carry 
this vessel by surprise, as she lay at her anchors. 
Preparations were made accordingly, and the Win- 
throp stood into the bay under favorable circumstances. 
Preble, as first lieutenant, was to lead the boarders, 
who were selected with care. His party was to con- 
sist of forty men. The enterprise succeeded so well 
that the Winthrop ran along side of her enemy, and 
Preble and the foremost of his party threw themselves 
on the decks of the Englishman ; but the Winthrop had 
so much way on her in closing, that she shot clear of 
her enemy, leaving Preble with only fourteen men 
among the enemy. It is said that Little called out to 
his lieutenant to know if he should send him more 
men, and that Preble cooly answered “ no, he had too 
many already.” At any rate, he carried the brig, 
securing her officers before they had time to gain the 
deck. In the exaggerated accounts that have suc- 
ceeded, it has been pretended that this prize was a 
vessel of war, and that she was superior in force 
to the Winthrop. Neither was probably the fact, 
though the exploit was sufficiently creditable as it 
really occurred. That Preble was inferior to the 
force actually opposed to his small party, there is 
little question, and it is certain the whole affair was 
conducted with great skill and spirit. As the prize 
lay under, not only the guns of the English works, but 
even within reach of musketry, the enemy opened 
on her, and Preble had to work out to sea, with his 
small party, under a brisk fire. In this he succeeded, 
as ably as he had done in the attack, without sustain- 
ing any damage of moment. 

The reader who is familiar with the exploits of 
Trippe, will find an incident in the life of that gallant 
officer, while serving under Preble’s orders, that 
singularly resembled this which occurred to Preble 
himself. 
terseness of an apopthegm. The date of this letter, how- 
ever, throws a little doubt over a portion of Preble’s 
career. The expedition to the Penobscot occurred in 
July, 1779, and this letter is dated two years later. Now, 
most of the crews of the vessels taken escaped through the 
wilderness, and it is possible Preble was among the 
number ; else he must have remained a captive two entire 
years. One version of his life says he was taken at sea, in 
the Protector, but that ship was destroyed in the Penobscot, 
and I can find no trace of Preble’s having belonged to more 


than three vessels during the war of the Revolution, viz., 
the Letter-of-Marque, the Protector, and the Winthrop. 
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Although there is now some obscurity thrown 
around the particulars of this affair, the name of the 
vessel captured appearing in none of the clearer ac- 
counts of it, there is no question that it was a very 
gallant exploit, and obtained for both Little and Preble 
much reputation in the naval circles of that day. 
Preble probably owed the rank he subsequently ob- 
tained in the navy of the republic to the cool courage 
he manifested on this occasion, united to his conduct 
and general good character. Among the old seamen 
who lived at the close of the last century it was often 
mentioned in terms of high eulogium. 

Mr. Preble remained in the Winthrop until peace 
was made. During this time he saw much service 
on the coast, that cruiser being actively employed, 
and doing a vast deal of useful duty. She captured a 
good many vessels, and was particularly destructive 
to the small privateers, of which the enemy employed 
so many, more especially to the eastward. There can 
be no question that our young man’s professional 
character was formed in the Protector and the 
Winthrop. 

At the peace of 1733 all the naval armaments of the 
country were substantially suppressed. Some of the 
States, itis true, maintained a sort of guarda costas, 
each government having its own revenue laws under 
its own control; but these were few in number, and 
of small account. Preble was discharged, in common 
with most of his brethren, and was compelled to turn 
to the merchant service for employment. As our 
young man was now in his twenty-second year, and 
was possessed of so much character and skill, he had 
little difficulty in obtaining a vessel. At one time he 
was in the employment of a gentleman in North Caro- 
lina, though he appears to have passed the fifteen 
years that succeded the peace in sailing from and to 
different parts of the globe. 

In 1798 the geast war with France commenced. 
Preble’s predilections for the navy still remaining, 
his wishes to enter it were gratified by his receiving 
one of the five first commissions that were granted to 
lieutenants. At the commencement of the new ma- 
rine, it was determined that each lieutenant should be 
named for his particular rank in each vessel, and that 
the relative rank of the whole service should be deter- 
mined by those of the respective commanders with 
whom the junior officers were required to serve. 
Preble was intended for the first lieutenant of the Con- 
stitution, a position that would have left him the second 
on the list of lieutenants in the entire service, that 
being the place Com. Nicholson held on the list of 
captains. Fortunately for Preble, perhaps, he did not 
like his captain, and he succeeded in keeping out of 
his ship, for he was placed in command of the Picker- 
ing, a brig of 14 guns, which was first commissioned 
for the revenue service. There were six of these 
small cruisers employed on the coast at this time, all 
of which were under the command of officers who 
properly belonged to the navy. The names of Preble, 
Campbell, Brown and Leonard were among them, 
and they all appear to have received the commissions 
of lieutenants commandant. 

The Pickering was attached to what-was called the 

18* 








windward West India squadron, having its rendez- 
vous at Prince Rupert’s Bay, and cruising as far south 
as the Island of Tobago. Barry commanded this force, 
which, in the course of the year 1798, consisted of 
twelve vessels, including two frigates. 

Preble appears to have made two cruises in the 
Pickering, in the course,of the years 1798 and 1799. 
We cannot discover thafany service worthy of being 
mentioned occurred in either. At the close of the 
year 1799 our officer was promoted to the rank of 
captain, appearing to have passed over that of master 
commandant, and he was appointed to command the 
Essex 32, then a new ship, and just getting ready for 
her first cruise. The Pickering was given to Capt. 
Hillar, was sent to the Guadaloupe station, and was 
lost at sea, all hands perishing. This appointment of 
Preble’s is, in itself, an evidence of a just appreciation 
of his character, since both the rank and the ship he 
now obtained were a little beyond his claims on the 
score of date of commission. Rodgers, who had been 
Truxtun’s first lieutenant, and who ranked him one as 
a captain, got only the Maryland sloop of war. It is 
a fact worthy of notice, that Little, Preble’s first lieu- 
tenant in the Protector, and his commander in the 
Winthrop, ranked him by only two on the list of cap- 
tains, as it was established in 1799. Rodgers’ was the 
only name between them. 

The Essex was destined to accompany the Congress 
38, also a new ship, on a cruise as far east as Batavia, 
to meet and give convoy to the homeward bound 
India and China ships. Capt. Sever, of the Congress, 
was the senior of the two captains thus employed. 
The Congress and Essex sailed on this cruise, then 
much the most distant that any American cruiser had 
ever attempted, in the month of January, 1800. A few 
days out the ships encountered a heavy gale, and lust 
sight of each other. The Congress was dismasted 
and returned to port, but the Essex made better 
weather, and continued on her course. Preble per- 
severed, doubled the Cape, and reached his port of 
destination, where he proceeded to carry out the ob- 
jects of the cruise. It was his duty to collect a convoy 
of the valuable homeward bound ships that were ex- 
pected to pass the Straits of Sunda, giving notice of 
his presence, and cruising himself, in the interval, 
against the enemy’s rovers. After remaining several 
months in the Indian seas, he collected a convoy of 
fourteen sail, with which he left Batavia, in the month 
of June. No opportunity occurred for distinguishing 
himself in this cruise, beyond the accurate and com- 
plete manner in which Preble executed his orders. 
One light French cruiser, out of the Isle of France, 
was chased off from the convoy, but she escaped 
under her sweeps in light weather. Notwithstand- 
ing the magnitude of his charge, the value of 
which amounted to many millions, Preble passed 
every thing in safety, and came into New York in the 
autumn. As sailing in convoy is dull work, it was 
near the close of the year when the Essex reached 
home. Peace was soon after made with France, and 
the ship was paid off. It is worthy of a passing re- 
mark, that this ship was the first American man-of- 
war to carry the pennant round both Capes; that of 
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Good Hope, under Preble, as just related, and Cape 
Horn, under Porter, in 1813. 

The health of Preble had suffered materially in this 
cruise, and he needed repose. He was offered the 
Adams 28, then fitting out for the Mediterranean, but 
felt himself bound to decline service at the moment. 
Tt is much in favor of the impression made by Preble, 
at Washington, that he was retained at the reduction 
of the navy, in 1801, though no opportunity for distin- 
guishing himself had occurred, and notwithstanding 
he was absent at a most important moment, on so dis- 
tanta cruise. At that time there were twenty-eight 
captains on the list, and seven commanders. The 
last were all discharged; but twelve of the former 
were at first retained, though the law directed that 
the number should be only nine. Preble was the 
twenty-first captain before the reduction, and the ninth 
after it was actually made. James Barron, Bain- 
ridge and Campbell were his juniors. As Dale and 
Truxtun both resigwed the succeeding year, Barry 
died in 1803, and Morris was dismissed, without a 
trial, by Mr. Jefferson, in 1804, it brought the list 
down to one less than the number contemplated by 
the law, and left Preble the fifth in rank in the ser- 
vice. At this time Stewart was the senior lieutenant, 
and ought to have been promoted, under the pro- 
visions of the reduction law, early in 1804, though he 
did not receive that act of justice until two years later, 
having been made a commander, however, without 
law, in 1804. 

There may have been an additional reason for Pre- 
ble’s declining the Adams, as he was married in 1801, 
being then just forty years of age. The woman of 
his choice was Mary Deering, or Dering, the only 
daughter of Nathaniel Déring, of Portland. This is 
an ancient and honorable name in Massachusetts, and 
we presume this lady was of the old stock; at any 
rate, she is known to have brought her husband a con- 
siderable accession of fortune. Preble was now at 
ease in his cireumstances, and might have been ex- 
cused for quitting a service that offered so few induce- 
ments to remain in it; but he loved his profession, and 
fortunately for his own reputation, he determined to 
continue in service. In 1803, believing his health to 
be sufficiently re-established, he reported himself as fit 
for duty, and asked for service. In May he was at- 
tached to the Constitution 44, Old Ironsides, as the 
ship is now affectionately called, which was then 
lying at Boston, and was about to be fitted out for the 
Mediterranean station. 

The Tripolitan war had been miserably mismanaged 


since the peace with France. This was partly owing. 


to the narrow policy that reigned in the national legis- 
lation; in some slight degree, perhaps, to the inexpe- 
rience of certain officers employed; but most of all to 
the extraordinary instructions with which Mr. Jeffer- 
son had sent his cruisers to sea. As the Constitution 
vests the power to declare war in Congress, and that 
body had not directly exercised this authority in con- 
nection with Tripoli, the government chose to act, in 
its leggl relations, as if America were not at war with 
the Bashaw, though every body was willing to allow 
that the Bashaw was at war with America! In con- 





sequence of these peculiar views of the restrictions 
imposed by the Constitution, Dale had left home with 
instructions that compelled one of his small vessels to 
release an enemy’s cruiser, after she had handsomely 
captured her in a warm and bloody action. Accord- 
ing to the earliest notions of international rights, as 
limited by the Federal Constitution, an American man- 
of-war possessed the natural right to defend herself, 
but not the conventional right to bring her assailant, 
when fairly overcome, into port, unless by Act of 
Congress! Had Mr. Jefferson exercised the reason- 
ing faculties he certainly possessed in no small de- 
gree, he might have seen that the right to capture ships 
on the high seas is purely an international, and not a 
mere national right, and that one nation can, to all in- 
tents and purposes, make war, though the consent of 
two may be necessary to re-establish peace. He made 
the capital mistake of supposing that the Constitution, 
in prescribing restraints on the powers of the servants 
of the public, also contemplated restrictions on the 
rights of the nation; it being a most material privilege 
for every people to possess, that of defending them- 
selves on equal terms when assailed. 

The indecision and uncertainty that such feeble and 
unstatesman-like Constructions of public law threw 
over the operations of Dale, and, to a certain extent, 
over those of Morris, had emboldened the enemy, and 
left matters very much, in 1803, where they had been 
found in 1801. A better feeling, however, began to pre- 
vail at Washington, and it was now resolved to carry 
on the war with more of spirit and decision than had 
hitherto been manifested. With this view, Preble was 
ordered to hoist a broad pennant, and to take charge 
of the squadron intended to assemble for duty in the 
Mediterranean. This was a happy selection, and might 
be taken as a pledge of the success that was to follow. 

But it was a far easier thing for the republic, in 1803, 
to resolve bravely ina matter of this sort, than to carry 
out its resolutions with military promptitude. The 
equipment of a single frigate was not always an easy 
thing, and the collection of a squadron, though it were 
even small, was a measure of serious moment. In 
some respects, however, the service, was on the ad- 
vance, and care had been taken to construct several 
small cruisers, a species of vessel of which there had 
been but one in the navy since its last reduction, and 


which was particularly needed for the purposes of 


blockading close in. The force that was put under 
the orders of Preble, on this occasion, consisted of the 
following vessels, viz :— 

Constitution 44—Com. Preble. 

Philadelphia 38—Capt. Bainbridge. 

Argus 16—Lt. Com. Decatur. 

Siren 16—Lt. Com. Stewart. 

Enterprise 12—Lt. Com. Hull. 

Nautilus 12—Lt. Com. Somers. 

Vixen 12—Lt. Com. Smith. 

These were all fine vessels of their respective 
classes, and they were singularly well commanded. 
It is true, the five last were of little use for serious at- 
tacks, but aey were the best craft that could be con- 
structed for the blockade of a town like Tripoli. As 
was usual in that day, and in that service, they sailed 
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from home as each got ready. The Enterprise was 
already out on the station, where she had been kept 
for some time, being a vessel not to be spared. Hull 
was in charge of her, but he being the second lieu- 
tenant in the navy, as respects rank, Decatur was to 
carry the Argus, a much heavier vessel, out to that 
officer, and to take the Enterprise in exchange; an 
arrangement that was subsequently effected. 

Of the vessels belonging to Preble’s squadron that 
sailed from home, the Nautilus was the first that got 
to sea. This schooner arrived at Gibraltar July 27th, 
1803. The Philadelphia reached the same place Au- 
gust 24th. The Constitution, wearing Preble’s pen- 
nant, left Boston August 13th, and she anchored off the 
Rock Septembez 12th. The Vixen came in two days 
later; the Siren October Ist, and the Argus was de- 
tained until November Ist. _ 

As the Philadelphia preceded the commodore by 
nearly three weeks, Bainbridge, acting under his 
orders, lost no time at the Rock, but commenced ope- 
rations by capturing a Moorish cruiser that he fell in 
with off Cape de Gatt, and which had begun to com- 
mit depredations on the American trade. Return- 
ing first to Gibraltar with his prize, this officer pro- 
ceeded aloft, after cruising a short time in quest of a 
Moorish frigate that was said to be just without the 
Straits. On her passage up the Mediterranean, the 
Philadelphia must have passed the New York 36, 
Com. Rodgers, and Adams 28, Capt. Campbell, coming 
down to meet the relief squadron at Gibraltar. This 
left nothing before Tripoli but the Enterprise, Lt. Com. 
Hull. Shortly after the Vixen got there, and was join- 
ed by Bainbridge, in the Philadelphia. 

A little incident occurred, shdtly-after the arrival 
of the Constitution at the Rock, that it may be well to 
relate. The strict discipline of Preble, and his occa- 
sionally ungovernable temper, had made him any thing 
but personally a favorite with his officers. While all 
admitted his abilities as a commander, there were few 
who did not complain of his temper, which, beyond a 
question, was rendered worse by the peculiar disease 
of which he was the victim. One dark night, as the 
ship was near the Straits, she was suddenly found to be 
quite close to a strange vessel of war. The Constitu- 
tion must have seen the stranger first, for she went to 
quarters, and was ready to engage by the time she had 
closed. The hailing now commenced, both vessels 
appearing to be more anxious to ask questions than to 
answer them. Vexed with this delay, Preble ordered 
the name of his ship and of his country to be commu- 
nicated to the other vessel, and todemand those of the 
stranger, under the penalty of getting a shot, if the 
demand were refused. The stranger answered that 
he would return a broadside for a shot. This was 
more than Preble could bear; he sprang up into the 
mizen rigging himself, took a trumpet, and called out 
in a clear, strong voice, ‘* This is the United States 
ship Constitution 44,Com. Edward Preble. Iam about 
to hail you for the last time; if you do not answer, I 
shall give you a broadside. Whatship is that? Blow 
your matches, boys!” The stranger now answered— 
“This is His Britannic Majesty’s ship Donnegal, a 
razee of 60 guns.” Preble declared he did not believe 





him, and that he should stick by him until morning, to 
make certain of his character. A boat, however, soon 
came from the other vessel to explain. The stranger 
was the Maidstone frigate, and the Constitution had got 
alongside of her so unexpectedly, that the delay in an- 
swering and the false name had been given to gain 
time to clear ship, and to get the people to their guns. 

The spirit and firmness manifested by Preble, on 
this occasion, produced a great revolution in his fa- 
vor, among the younger officers in particular. They 
saw he could be as prompt with an English ship of 
war as he was with them, and they had a saying, “ If 
the old man’s temper is wrong, his heart is right.” 
Such an incident, in that day, when England was 
nearly what she claimed to be, ‘‘ mistress of the seas,” 
would make a strong impression. It was not consid- 
ered a trifle ‘‘to beard the lion in his den.” But 
Preble had served in the Revolution, and, while he 
knew that an English ship was usually to be respected, 
he also knew that she was far from being invincible. 
It is a proof of the influence of the current literature 
and newspaper opinions of the day, that all the old 
officers of the Revolution had a far less exalted idea of 
English prowess, at the commencement of the war of 
1812, than the bulk of the population. 

Preble met Rodgers at the Rock, as has been 
mentioned, with two frigates under his orders. The 
Nautilus, Lieut. Com. Somers, which had been giving 
convoy aloft, also came in, and joined. The state of 
things with Morocco was such as to demand imme- 
diate attention. There is little question that the Bar- 
bary powers played into each other’s hands, in their 
wars with Christian states. In all their previous ope- 
rations against Tripoli, the Americans had been di- 
verted from the main object by the movements of the 
Moors, and the Adams had been kept below, a lonz 
time, cruising in the Straits to watch the cruisers of 
the Emperor, and two Tunisians that were lying at 
the Rock. Preble resolved to leave every thing in 
his rear in a settled state, and he made his dispositions 
accordingly. 

Although Com. Rodgers was the senior officer, he 
placed his ships at his successor’s disposal, in the 
handsomest manner. The Constitution, New York, 
Adams and Nautilus went into the Bay of Tangiers, 
accordingly, October 6th, and Preble immediately 
presented his demands. He had an interview with 
the Emperor, in person, and the negotiations, con- 
ducted with moderation and firmness, resulted in a 
renewal of the treaty of 1786. It is no more than jus- 
tice to Rodgers, to say thst his agency in this prompt 
demonstration was both liberal and important. He 
was consulted, and joined heart and hand in all that 
was negotiated and done. 

This important duty performed, Rodgers sailed for 
home, and Preble gave all his attention to his impor- 
tant duties up the Mediterranean. While he had been 
at Tangiers, and during the time occupied about the 
Straits, several of his small vessels had arrived. 
Nearly his whole force, indeed, was collected at Gi- 
braltar, with the exception of the Philadelphia and 
Enterprise. As the vessels aloft were commanded 
by Bainbridge and Hull, not only was the single officer 
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of his own rank absent, but the two oldest men of his 
squadron also. It was under such circumstances that 
Preble caused his commanding officers to meet him, 
to deliberate on future operations. This council con- 
sequently consisted of Preble himself, Stewart, Deca- 
tur, Smith and Somers. To these was added Col. 
Lear, who had long been employed in Africa, and 
who had certain powers to treat, at the proper mo- 
ment. The four gentlemen of the service, who thus 
met Preble, almost for the first time, were all young 
in years, and they held a rank no higher than that of 
lieutenants. Preble had been very little known to 
the service, during its brief existence of five years, 
which was all it then possessed, his East India cruise 
having kept him much out of sight in the French war, 
and his want of health since. Of his six commanders, 
four, viz. Bainbridge, Somers, Decatur and Stewart, 
were all Philadelphia seamen ; Smith was from South 
Carolina, and Hull alone was from New England. In 
addition to these circumstances, the commodore’s re- 
putation for severity of discipline and a hot temper, 
was so well established, as to produce little confidence 
and sympathy between these young men and himself. 
The former fought shy at the council, therefore, let- 
ting the commodore have things very much in his 
own way. They fancied it was their office to obey, 
and his to plan. 

After his lieutenants commandant had withdrawn, 
Preble and Lear remained alone together in the Con- 
stitution’s cabin. The former seemed thoughtful and 
melancholy, leaning his head on his arm, the latter 
resting on a table. Lear, observing’this, inquired if 
he were unwell. ‘I have been indiscreet, Col. Lear,” 
answered Preble, raising himself up to answer, ‘in 
accepting this command. Had I known how I was 
to be supported, I certainly should have declined it. 
Government has sent me here a parcel of children, as 
commanders of all my light craft.” A year later, 
Lear reminded Preble of this speech, and asked him 
if he remembered it. ‘‘ Perfectly well,’ said Preble, 
smiling, ‘‘ but the children turned out to be good chil- 
dren.” 

Preble now sent off some of his small vessels, the 
Vixen going up the Mediterranean to relieve the En- 
terprise. He visited Cadiz in the Constitution on du- 
ty, and returned to the Rock. On the 12th November 
he gave a formal notification of the blockade of Tri- 
poli, off which town he supposed Bainbridge then to 
be, having the Philadelphia, Vixen, &c. with him. 
On the 13th he sailed for Algiers, where he put a con- 
sul on shore. He then proceeded to Malta, which 
port he reached on the 27th of the same month. Here 
he was met by letters from Bainbridge, communica- 
ting the disheartening intelligence of the loss of the 
Philadelphia. Some rumors of this disaster had been 
heard lower down the Mediterranean, but it was 
hoped they would prove not to be true. This ship 
had run on a reef in chase, and had been compelled 
to haul down her colors to the Tripolitan gunboats. 
To render the calamity still more poignant, the enemy 
succeeded in getting the frigate off, and had carried 
her in triumph into their harbor, where she now lay 
safely at anchor. 





Preble keenly felt this loss in several points of 
view. It was commencing his operations against the 
Bashaw with much the most serious reverse the infant 
navy of the republic had then experienced. Although 
he could have no direct personal connection with the 
affair, it had occurred within his command, and more 
or less of the misfortunes, as well as of the success of 
such things, is given by the world to him who is at 
the head of affairs. Then, in losing Bainbridge, he 
lost his only captain, and the man of all others to 
whom he would naturally turn for counsel and sup- 
port. The frigate, moreover, was a very important 
part of his force, and her loss was, in fact, the one 
thing that most impeded his attaining complete suc- 
cess in his future operations. Under all the circum- 
stances of the case, the kind and considerate manner 
with which he treated Bainbridge does his heart much 
honor. Had his unfortunate brother in arms been his 
brother in blood, Preble’s letters and conduct, in 
all respects, could not have been more friendly or 
delicate. That Bainbridge felt this is apparent in his 
own correspondence, and it is probable these two 
brave men had a just appreciation of each other’s in- 
trinsic worth, in consequence of this common mis- 
fortune. Every thing that lay in Preble’s power was 
done to alleviate the sufferings of the captives, and 
the utmost attention appears to have been bestowed 
on all their wants, so far as the command of funds 
and the exercise of a distant authority could go. In 
a word, nothing was omitted that it lay in the com- 
modore’s power to perform. 

Preble, however, was not a man to waste his time 
in useless regrets. He sailed immediately for Syra- 
cuse, which port he*reached on the 28th. His object 
in going into Sicily was to establish a point of rendez- 
vous, and to open negotiations with the authorities of 
that island for certain aids that he now felt would be 
necessary for executing his plans. While these pre- 
liminary steps were in progress, the commodore dis- 
posed of his force in the best manner to protect the 
trade, and sailed for Tripoli in the Constitution, hav- 
ing the Enterprise in company. The vessels quitted 
Syracuse on the 17th December, and on the 23d the 
schooner, which was now commanded by Decatur, 
captured a ketch that was carrying female slaves from 
the Bashaw as a present to the Porte. 

Preble had a double object in going off Tripoli, on 
that occasion. By showing his force before the town 
he encouraged the captives, and he gave his enemies 
reason to respect him. But the principal motive was 
to reconnoitre the place in person, in order to direct 
his future movements with a greater degree of intelli- 
gence. An active correspondence was kept up with 
Bainbridge, who suggested many useful hints as to 
different modes of annoying the enemy. One letter of 
Bainbridge, bearing date December Sth, certainly 
suggested the practicability of destroying the Phila- 
delphia, as she lay at her anchor, in the harbor of 
Tripoli. Preble bore all these things in mind, and he 
examined the position of the ship, the castle, batteries; 
&c., for himself. When he had been on the coast a 
few days, it came on to blow heavily from the north- 
east, and he was admonished of the necessity of quit- 
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ting that inhospitable coast, in that which was the 
worst month in the year. The Constitution and En- 
terprise, accordingly, returned to Syracuse. 

It is probable that the thought of destroying the Phil- 
adelphia was first suggested by Bainbridge, though it 
has been claimed for both Preble and Decatur. It is 
not unlikely that such aa idea should suggest itself to 
different minds simultaneously. It is certain that Pre- 
ble did not risk any of his officers and men in such an 
enterprise, without calculating all its chances. One 
of Preble’s characteristic traits was the great care he 
bestowed on all his preparations to ensure success. 
It will be seen, as we proceed, that he wasted no time 
in unnecessary parade, but, on the contrary, having 
taken a look at his enemy, he paid him no unnecessary 
visits until he was ready to go to work in earnest. 
Twice more only did he see Tripoli, until he came 
with his whole force to bombard the place. All the 
previous commanders had cruised, more or less, in 
front of the town, occasionally engaging a battery, or 
assaulting small convoys, and, in one instance, in 
making an abortive attempt at cannonading ; but Pre- 
ble did none of this. He ascertained his wants, sup- 
plied the deficiencies in the best manner he could, 
and when the moment arrived, he applied his means 
with an intelligence and activity that showed he pos- 
sessed the qualities of a great commander. The 
world, which sees little beyond victory or defeat, sel- 
dom fully appreciates the care, forethought and labor 
with which armaments are made, particularly at dis- 
tant points and with imperfect means. 

To whomsoever may belong the credit of suggest- 
ing the plan of burning the Philadelphia, to Preble be- 
longs the merit of assuming the responsibility of 
ordering it, as well as of pointing out as many of the 
details as was consistent with a discreet exercise of 
authority, in an affair of such a nature. When the 
scheme was originally agitated between him and De- 
catur, as was probably the case while they were, for 
the first time, off Tripoli in company, the latter offered 
to make the attempt with his own schooner. This 
Preble thought too hazardous, and he turned his atten- 
tion to the ketch which had fallen into his hands in 
the late cruise. The advantages offered by the pos- 
session of this vessel were not to be thrown away. 
She was of Mediterranean rig, and Mediterranean 
construction throughout, and might appear in the off- 
ing without exciting any distrust as to her intentions. 
All this was foreseen by Preble, and his instructions 
to his subordinates met, with great precision, the very 
contingeney which occurred when this nicely ar- 
ranged plan was carried into execution. 

When every thing was ready, Preble issued his 
orders, February 3d, to Stewart and Decatur, and 
these two gallant officers sailed immediately. If it 
were a trait in Preble to make every provision to en- 
sure success, it was another to enter into all the hopes 
and anxieties of those who were embarked in the en- 
terprises he had directed. He was calm to the eye, 
but he felt the anxiety natural to his temperament, 
while the brig and ketch were absent. The delay 
was much greater than had been anticipated, in con- 
sequence of a gale of wind, which drove the adven- 





turers from the mouth of the harbor itself, where they 
had anchored, and where Decatur had sent a boat to 
examine the little entrance to the port. The uncer- 
tainty lasted more than a fortnight, the adventurers 
being absent fifteen days. At length the long expected 
vessels hove in sight, and Preble soon had the plea- 
sure of seeing the signal of success flying on board 
the Siren. The Sicilians, who were also at war with 
Tripoli, received the conquerors with as much delight 
as the Americans themselves, firing salutes and rend- 
ing the air with,shouts. 

This success was of great moment to the future 
prospects of Preble. The Turks, though known to be 
indiffereut gunners, and no very excellent seamen, 
were of sturdy frame, bold enough in battle, and had 
fearful reputations for their prowess in hand-to-hand 
conflicts. Every sea officer was cautious about let- 
ting these bloody-minded sabrewrs get over his plank 
sheer ; but here had Decatur met him at his own play, 
and proved that the Christian was the better man. 
Then the stigma of the frigate’s loss (for in war mis- 
fortune ever leaves a reproach,) was wiped out by the 
gallant manner of her re-capture, and her subsequent 
destruction. Among those who understand that it takes 
a man of certain degree of military resolution even to 
order an enterprise of this daring, Preble’s connection 
with the attack on the Philadelphia was fully appre- 
ciated. It is highly probable that his own equally 
gallant exploit in the Penobscot was present to his 
mind when he first thought of this enterprise, and in- 
fluenced him to decide in its favor. 

As the season was advancing, and the impor- 
tant point of the destruction of the Philadelphia was 
disposed of, Preble now began to turn his attention 
still more earnestly toward making his preparations 
for the approaching summer. He sent Stewart, ir. the 
Siren, again off Tripoli to blockade, having Somers 
in the Nautilus under his orders; and these vessels 
were, in due time, relieved by others, so as to main- 
tain a force at all times before the town. On the 2d 
of March the commodore took the Constitution to 
Malta, where he had business of importance, and, the 
run being short, on the 21st he went off Tripoli the 
second time. While he was there, the Nautilus cap- 
tured a man-of-war built brig, that pretended to be an 
English privateer, but which in truth was a Tripoli- 
tan, and intended to cruise against Americans. Pre- 
ble sent her to Syracuse, where she was appraised, 
manned, and put into the service, by the name of the 
Scourge. She was given to Lt. Dent, who had been 
acting captain of Preble’s own ship. On the 27th, a 
flag was sent ashore with letters for the prisoners. 

After remaining a few days before Tripoli, again re- 
connoitering, Preble sailed for Tunis, though not with- 
out experiencing another very heavy gale of wind, an- 
choring before that town, with the Siren in company, 
April 4th. The reader will better understand the ar- 
duous nature of Preble’s duties, when he is reminded 
that he was now left witha single frigate and six 
small vessels, his prize included, to hold in check all 
the Barbary powers, which were more or less leagued 
together, and to carry on the war with Tripoli. He 
had awed Morocco by his early course, but Tunis 
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was very troublesome, and menaced a war from day 
to day. His immediate predecessor in command had 
been given a force of no less than five frigates and one 
small vessel to perform the same duty. No better idea 
can be formed of the nature of the commodore’s du- 
ties, and of the energy with which he discharged 
them, however, than to give a brief summary of his 
movements at this juncture, as well as of their objects. 

It has been seen that Preble reached Tunis on the 
4th April. On the 7th he sailed, in a gale of wind, 
and reached Malta on the 12th. On the Mth he left 
Malta, and next day went into Syracuse. Here he 
was detained five days, sailing again on the 20th. He 
touched at Malta on the 29th, anchored once more at 
Tunis, May 2d; left it next day for Naples, where he 
arrived on the 9th. His business at this place was to 
obtain gun-boats for attacking Tripoli; the negotia- 
tion was successful. Preble procuring an order 
from the King of the Two Sicilies for both bomb ves- 
sels and gun-boats, on the 19th he sailed for Messina, 
where he arrived on the 25th. Here he selected two 
bomb vessels and six gun-boats. The latter he man- 
ned immediately, and, on the 30th, he sailed with them 
for Syracuse, getting in next day. Leaving the Sici- 
lian vessels to be altered and equipped, Preble sailed 
again from Syracuse on the 4th June, and anchored at 
Malta on the 5th; on the 9th he again sailed for Tri- 
poli. The object of this third visit was to treat for 
the liberation of the prisoners, previously to com- 
mencing serious operations, it being uncertain what 
might otherwise be the influence on their fate. The 
effort was fruitless, but supplies were sent to Bain- 
bridge, whose condition was much alleviated in con- 
sequence. 

Mr. O’Brien had been sent ashore, to treat for ran- 
som, on the 13th June, and on the 14th Preble sailed 
once more for Tunis, with the Argus and Enterprise 
in company. The consul had sent him information 
that the Bey was in an ill humor, and required looking 
after. The vessels reached Tunis Bay on the 19th. 
On the 22d, Preble, satisfied his visit would produce 
its effect, sailed for Syracuse, touching at Malta on 
the 24th, and arriving on the 25th. The 28th was em- 
ployed in sending money and clothing to Bainbridge, 
and on the 29th he sailed for Messina, arriving July 
Ist. On the 8th the Nautilus left Messina for Syra- 
cuse, with the two bomb vessels under convoy, and 
on the 9th the commodore followed, in the Constitu- 
tion, which ship got in the day she sailed. July 14th, 
Preble sailed from Syracuse for Malta, with the bomb 
vessels and gun-boats in company; he anchored at 
Malta on the 16th. Here he completed his arrange- 
ments, and sailed with every thing he could collect 
for Tripoli, on the 21st, arriving in sight of the place 
on the 25th July, 1804. 

By recurring to this brief account, the following re- 
sults will be discovered. Between the 2d of March 
and the 25th of July are one hundred and forty-five 
days ; in this interval Preble put to sea nineteen dif- 
ferent times, as often reaching his point of destination, 
besides calling off Malta once, without anchoring. 
Although he actually brought up on every one of these 
entrances into harbors, his visits to Tripoli excepted, 





on which occasion the ship was usually kept free of 
the ground, he passed seventy-four days at anchor, 
and nearly as many under his canvas. The average 
time of his stops in port was less than four days; his 
longest detention was at Malta, fourteen days, when he 
went for supplies, and when he was not the master of 
his own time. Deduct this detention, as in fact ought 
to be done, to form a proper estimate of the character 
we wish to exhibit, with ten days passed at Naples, 
negotiating for the gun-boats, when he had to wait for 
the movements of royalty, and but fifty days will re- 
main for nineteen visits to port, or less than three 
days for each visit. It may be questioned if any ship 
of the Constitution’s size was ever more actively em- 
ployed on duty of a similar nature. We know of no 
better illustration of Preble’s real character, than this 
history of the movements of his ship for these four 
months anda half. Decision, combination, energy, 
unwearied activity, and a clear comprehension of 
every one of his duties, are apparent in al! he did. 
Nor was the main object, of holding the Tripolitans 
completely in check the while, forgotten. Their 
town was vigorously blockaded the whole time, and 
when Preble arrived with his assembled force, the 
people were already beginning to feel the effects of 
having their commerce destroyed. 

It is worthy of remark, that Preble resorted to no 
spurious warfare, in all his preliminary measures. 
On his several calls off Tripoli, he had specifie objects 
in view, and these he accomplished, without any me- 
naces or parade. We cannot find that the Constitu- 
tion even scaled her guns against the place, or that 
Preble fired a single shot at the enemy, from his own 
ship, until he came prepared to make war on a scale 
as large as the means furnished by his own govern- 
ment would: at all permit. It might be added, even 
larger, as he had materially increased these means by 
his own resources, while he was on the station. 

Preble found himself, on the 25th July, before Tri- 
poli, with fifteen sail, including every thing he could 
collect, viz. one frigate, three brigs, three schooners, 
two bomb vessels and six gunboats. On estimating 
this force, it will be found that the Americans had at 
command six long 26s, twenty-two long 24s, a few 
long 12-pounders on the Constitution’s quarter deck 
and forecastle, with something like twenty light chase 
guns, counting all in broadside. In other words, 
it was in Preble’s power to bring about twenty-eight 
long heavy guns to bear on the castle, batteries, &c. 
at once, with something like twenty long light guns, 
6s, 9s and 12s. The carronades could only be of use as 
against the enemy’s gunboats and other craft. The 
long 26s mentioned were guns procured by Preble in 
Sicily, and mounted in the Constitution’s waist, three 
of aside. Altogether, the Americans had 1060 souls 
present. 

The means of the Bashaw were infinitely more for- 
midable. In addition to the advantage of fighting be- 
hind solid masonry, he had 118 guns in battery, most 
of which were heavy, and nineteen gunboats, that of 
themselves threw a weight of shot almost equal to the 
frigate’s broadside. In addition, he had a brig, two 
schooners and two large galleys in the port, all of 
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which were armed and fully manned. As for men, | 
however, there was no want of them, the Bashaw’s | 
troops, including all sorts, amounting, as was thought, 
toa number between twenty and thirty thousand; a 
large force having been collected from the interior 
for the defence of the place. 

Preble was not able to come to an anchor until the 
28th. This was hardly done before it came on to | 
blow fresh from the northward, and the whole squad- 
ron was compelled to weigh, and claw off shore. It 
was thought, at one time, the gunboats would have 
been towed under, but, luckily, the wind hauled, a | 





a 


circumstance which allowed less sail to be carried. 
The wind continued to freshen, proving how wisely 
Preble had acted, and, on the 31st, it blew fearfully ; 
so violently, indeed, as to take the frigate’s reefed 
courses out of the bolt-ropes. There would have been 
no hopes for the miserable little craft that had been ob- 
tained in Sicily, had not the wind continued to haul, 
until it made the coast a weather shore, which gave 
them smooth water. On the 3lst, the weather mode- 
rated, and the commodore was enabled to collect his 
scattered vessels. 

[To be continued. 
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A METRICAL ROMAUNT. 





BY T. Bb. 


READ. 





THE autumn eve was clear and cold, 

When in my path a wizard old 

Grasped on my arm with trembling hold, 
All fearlessly ; 

I crossed his shriveled palm with coin, 

He bent his bleared gray eyes on mine, 

Then in my hand he traced each line 
Mysteriously. 


Beneath the moon-light, pale and catm, 

His skinny finger traced my palm; 

And as a monk would chant a psalm, 
Thus chanted he: 

“In yonder gothic castle high, 

Whose black form stands against the sky, 

There thou to-night, by form and eye, 
Wilt haunted be. 


The owlet sits upon the wall, 

The bats flit through the mou!d’ring hall, 

There spectres stand in shroud and pall, 
All dread to see! 

Yet seek the eastern chamber dank— 





Tread boldly o’er the rotting plank— 
He never won, whose spirit sank, 
The maiden free. 


There, in that chamber ivy-clad, 
A maid thou ’It find, half gay, half sad,— 
Go woo her, win her and be glad, 
Till life hath fled!” 
He spoke, and quick aside he turned— 
With hopes and fears my bosom burned, 
Yet courage from the wizard learned, 
And onward sped. 


The hill, the moat, the door I passed, 

And gained the eastern chamber fast, 

Whilst ice-like figures stood aghast, 
Gazing on me. 


Loud echoes ran from hall to hall, 

And scared the owlets from the wall, 

“ Tu-whit, tu-whoo!”’ it was the call 
From tower to tree. 


The moon-beam through the casement came, 
And glittered on a quaint carved frame, 
That held a form like sunset flame, 

As fair to see ; 
It was a beauteous maiden meek, 
The gold hair kissed her neck and cheek, 
Her lips and blue eyes seemed to speak 

Of Jove to me. 


The half sad brow, half hidden smile, 
Two hours full well they did beguile ; 
Nor saw I want of life the while, 
In that sweet painting. 
I stretched my hand toward the frame, 
The maiden fled like taper flame, 
And from beneath a dull voice came, 
Feeble and fainting— 


“Fly, fly the dark, the spectral haunt! 
Pursue not shades than can but daunt! 
Presumptuous youth, avaunt! avaunt!”’ 
And thus it ended. 
I passed the door, the moat, the hill— 
Three years unbidden by the will, 
In all my day or night dreams still 
The maid was blended. 


And now, until my dying day, 

I°ll bless that wizard old and gray, 

Who stopped me on my lonely way, 
Mysteriously. 

The maid was lovely in the hall, 

But lovelier the original, 

That on my breast, at even fall, 
Rests fearlessly. 
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: EMMA ALTON. 





BY MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 





Ir was Emma’s bridal morn. I saw her standing at 
the door of her father’s cottage, a simple wreath of the 
pure lily of the valley entwined amid the rich braids 
of her auburn hair—the image of innocence and hap- 
piness. That morning, fair Emma Alton had given 
her hand where long her young affections had been 
treasured; and to those who then saw the fine hand- 
some countenance of Reuben Fairfield, and the pride 
and love with which he regarded the fair being at his 
side, it seemed impossible that ought but happiness 
could follow the solemn rites the cottage had that 
morning witnessed. 

The dwelling of my friend to whose rural quiet I 
had escaped from the heat and turmoil of the city, was 
directly opposite the neat little cottage of Emma’s 
parents, and as I sat at my chamber window, my eye 
was of course attracted by the happy scene before me. 
The morning was truly delightful—scarce a cloud 
floated o’er the blue vault of heaven—now and then a 
soft breeze came whispering through the fragrant locust 
blossoms and proud catalpas, then stooping to kiss 
the dewy grass, sped far off in fantastic shadows over 
the rich wheat and clover fields. All seemed in 
unison with the happiness so apparent at the cottage— 
the birds sang—butterflies sported on golden wing— 
bees hummed busily. Many of Emma’s youthful 
companions had come to witness the ceremony, and 
to bid adieu to their beloved associate, for as soon as 
the holy rites were concluded Reuben was to bear his 
fair bride to a distant village, where already a beauti- 
ful cottage was prepared, over which she was to pre- 
side the charming mistress. 

There is always, I believe, a feeling of sadness com- 
mingled with the pleasure with which we regard the 
young and trusting bride, and as I now looked upon 
Emma standing in the little portico surrounded by the 
bright and happy faces of her companions, her own 
still more radiant, I involuntarily sighed as I thought 
what her future lot might be. Was my sigh prophetic ! 
Presently the chaise, which was to convey the new- 
married pair to their future home, drove gaily to the 
gate of the cottage. I saw Emma bid adieu to her 
young friends as they all gathered around her. I saw 
her fair arms thrown around the neck of her weeping 
mother, and then supported by her father and Reuben, 
she was borne to the carriage. Long was she pressed 
to her father’s heart, ere he resigned her forever to 
her husband. 

“God bless you, my child!” at length said the old 
man; but no sound escaped Emma’s lips—she threw 
herself back in the chaise, and drew her veil hastily 
over her face—Reuben sprang to her side—waved his 
hand to the now weeping assemblage at the cottage 
door, and the chaise drove rapidly away. 





I soon after left the village, and heard no more of 
the youthful pair. Three years elapsed ere I again 
visited that pleasant spot, and the morning after my 
arrival, as I took my favorite seat and looked over 
upon the little dwelling opposite, the blithe scene I 
had there witnessed recurred to me, and I marveled if 
all which promised so fair on the bridal morn had been 
realized. To my eye the cottage did not look as 
cheerful, the air of neatness and comfort which before 
distinguished it seemed lessened. I noticed the walk 
was now overgrown with grass, and the little flower 
plot, about which I had so often seen fair Emma em- 
ployed, was now rank with weeds. The blinds were 
all closely shut, and indeed every thing about the cot- 
tage looked comfortless and desolate. Presently the 
door opened and a female appeared bearing in her 
hand a small basket which she proceeded to fill with 
vegetables growing sparsely among the weeds and tall 
tangled grass. Her step was feeble, and she seemed 
hardly capable of pursuing her employment. As she 
turned her face toward me I started with surprise—I 
looked at her again more earnestly—is it possible— 
can that be Emma, thought I—can that pale, wretched 
looking girl be her whom I last saw a happy, blooming 
bride ? 

Yes, it was Emma! Alas! how soon are the bright 
visions of youth dispelled; like those beautiful images 
which flit around the couch of dreams, they can never 
be realized. 

The history of Emma is one which has oft been 
written by the pen of truth—a tearful record of man’s 
ingratitude and folly—of woman’s all-enduring suffer- 
ance and constancy. 

The first few months of Emma’s married life flew 
by in unalloyed happiness. Reuben lived but in her 
smiles, and life, to the young affectionate girl, seemed 
but a joyous holiday, and she the most joyous partici- 
pant. Too soon the scene was changed. Reuben 
Fairfield was of a gay and reckless nature, fond of 
conviviality, of the jest and song, he was consequently 
a great favorite with the young men of the village, 
and there had been rumors that even before his mar- 
riage he had been too free a partaker of the wine-cup. 
If this were the case, months certainly passed on after 
that event, when Reuben seemed indifferent to any 
society but that of his young wife. Little by little his old 
habits returned upon him, so insensibly too, that even 
he himself could not probably have defined the time 
when he again found pleasure away from the home of 
love and Emma. In the only tavern of the village, a 
room was devoted exclusively to the revels of a band 
of reckless, dissolute young men, with whom Reuben 
had at one time been intimate, and it needed but the 
slightest appearance on the part of the latter to tolerate 
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once more their idle carousals, than with one consent 
they all united to bring back the Benedict to his old 
habits. They thought not of the misery which would 
follow the success of their fiendish plot; of the crushed 
and broken heart of the young being who looked up 
to their victim as her only hope and happiness. 

It was in the gay spring-time, when Reuben Fairfield 
bore his bride away from the arms of her aged parents ; 
but what became of the solemn vows he then uttered, to 
protect and cherish their beloved daughter? For when 
next the forest trees unfolded their tender leaves, and 
the orchards were white with fragrant blossoms, 
misery and despair had fallen as a blight upon poor 
Emma! The heart of affection is the last to acknow- 
ledge the errors of a beleved object, so it was with 
Emma; but her cheek grew pale, and her mild blue 
eyes dimmed beneath their wo-charged lids. 

Reuben now almost entirely neglected his patient, 
still-loving wife. In vain she reasoned, entreated, im- 
plored, yet never reproached. He was alike regardless ; 
daily he gave himself up more and more to the insatiate 
destroyer, until destruction, both of sou! and body, 
followed. And loud rang the laugh, and the glasses 
rattled, and the voice of the Jnebriate shouted forth its 
loathsome jargon from the Tempter’s Hell! There 
were times, it is true, when he would pause in his 
reckless career; and then hope once more buoyed up 
the sinking heart of Emma; and when for the first 
time he pressed their babe to his bosom, while a tear 
fell upon its innocent cheek, it is no wonder that the 
young mother felt her sorrows ended. That tear, the 
tear, as she thought, of repentance, had washed them 
allaway. But when vice once gets the ascendancy it 
reigns like a despot, and too soon the holy feelings of 
the father were lost in the intoxicating bow]. 

Poverty, with all its attendant ills, now came upon 
the wretched wife. One by one the articles of her little 
ménage were taken from her by Reuben, to satisfy the 
cravings of appetite, and with her babe she was at last 
forced to leave the cottage where her early days of 
married life so blissfully flew by, and seek shelter 
from the winds of heaven in a miserable hut, which 
only misery might tenant. The unfortunate find few 
friends, and over the threshold of poverty new ones 
seldom pass, and therefore it was that Emma was 
soon neglected and forgotten. There were some, it is 
true, who regarded her with pity and kindness, but 
there were also very many who pointed the finger of 
derision at the drunkard’s wife—innocent sufferer for 
her husband's vices! At length the babe fell ill. It 
died, and poor, poor Emma, pale, disconsolate, knelt 
by the little cradle alone ; no sympathizing hand wiped 
the tear from her eye; no kind word soothed her 
lacerated bosom ; the earthly friend that should have 
sustained her under this grievous trial, was not at her 
side, but reveling in scenes of low debauchery. 

That night was marked by a storm of terrific 
violence. The rain poured in torrents; dreadful 
thunder rent the heavens, the whirlwind uplifted even 
the largest trees, while the incessant flashing of the 
lightning only added tenfold horrors to the scene. 
But the bereaved mother, the forsaken wife heeded it 
not; with her cheek pressed against the scarce colder 
19 





one of her dead babe, she remained for hours totally 
unconscious of the wild war of the elements—for more 
complete desolation reigned in her heart. At length 
the door opened and Reuben entered. With an oath, 
he was about to throw himself upon the wretched straw 
pallet, when his eye casually fell upon the pale, marble- 
like face of the little babe. His senses, stupified as they 
were, aroused at the sight. 

“What ails the child? he muttered. 

** Reuben, our darling babe is dead !”’ replied Emma, 
lifting her pallid features to the bloated gaze of her 
husband. Then rising from her knees, she approached 
him, and led him to look upon the placid countenance 
of their first-born. 

We will not dwell upon the scene; remorse and 
grief stirred the heart of Reuben almost to madness. 
On his knees he implored forgiveness of his much in- 
jured wife; he swore a solemn oath, that never again 
would he swerve from the path of sobriety, but that 
years of penitence and affection should atone for his 
past abuse of life and love. 

The day came for the funeral. Reuben had promised 
his wife that he would not again leave the house until 
the remains of their babe had been given to the earth; 
he intended to keep his promise, but as the day wore 
on the insatiable cries of habit tempted him away. 
Only ove glass, he thought—dut another followed—and 
then another, until alike forgetful of himself and bis 
unhappy wife, he soon became grossly intoxicated. 

In the meanwhile a few of the neighbors had as- 
sembled; the clergyman, too, had arrived, and the 
funeral rites were only delayed by the absence of 
Reuben. Minutes wore on. 

‘* He will not come,” whispered one. ‘ Ah, it is 
easy to guess where he is,” added another, and looks 
of pity were turned upon the heart-stricken mother, as 
with her head bowed upon the little coffin she hid her 
griefand shame. The clergyman at length approach- 
ing the mourner, in a low tone demanded if the cere- 
mony should proceed. 

“Has he come?” eagerly asked Emma. 

The clergyman shook his head. 

‘*Q wait, wait, he will be here, he promised me. 
O yes, he will come!” 

But another half hour rolled on, and still Reuben 
camenot. The neighbors now moved to depart, when 
rising from her seat, her pallid countenance betokening 
the agony of her heart, Emma signified her assent that 
the solemn rites should proceed. But suddenly in the 
midst of that earnest prayer for comfort and support to 
the afflicted mother, a loud shout was heard, and 
Reuben was seen staggering toward the hut. Witha 
brutal oath he burst into the room, but happily for 
poor Emma she saw him not, the first sound of his 
voice had deprived her of consciousness, and she was 
placed fainting on the bed. Reuben was overpowered 
and dragged from the hut—the funeral service ended, 
and leaving the unconscious mother. in the care of a 
few compassionate neighbors, the little procession 
wound its way to the church-yard. 

It was nearly a year after this sad scene, that one 
evening a stranger alighted from the stage at the Inn, 
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announcing his intention to remain there for the night. 
Entering the bar-room (for it was before the healthful 
establishment of temperance law) he ordered a glass of 
brandy which he was about to carry to his lips, when 
his eye encountered the wistful gaze of Reuben Fair- 
field, who now without means to allay the death-worm 
upon his vitals, was stretched upon a bench at one end 
of the room. f 

*‘T say neighbor, you look thirsty,” ejaculated the 
stranger in a gay tone. “Here, take this, for faith 
thou hast a lean and hungry look!” 

Eagerly seizing it, Reuben drained the contents of 
the glass to the bottom, and for a moment the worm 
was appeased! The stranger now made some casual 
remark, to which Reuben replied in language so well 
chosen, and evidently so far above his apparent station 
in life, that the former was astonished, and by degrees 
a lively conversation took place between them, during 
which Reuben more than once partook of the young 
man’s mistaken kindness. While conversing, the 
stranger several times drew from his pocket a hand- 
some gold watch, and the chink of silver fell upon the 
famished ears of Reuben with startling clearness. 
Apparently with that feeling of ent which so often 
seizes upon the solitary traveler, the stranger now 
strolled from the bar-room into the hall, a door leading 
into a room opposite was open, and sounds of Joud 
merriment attracted his eyes in that direction. A com- 
pany of young men were playing at cards—without 
ceremony he entered, and advancing to fhe table ap- 
peared to watch the game with some interest. He was 
invited to join them, and after some hesitation accepted. 

Reuben had followed the young man into the room, 
and now eagerly watched the pile of silver, and an 
occasional bank note, which rather ostentatiously, as 
it would seem, the stranger displayed. The evening 
wore away, and with a promise from Reuben that he 
would awaken him betimes to visit a singular cave in 
the neighborhood, the stranger retired to rest. Notso 
Reuben. <A fiendish plot entered his brain—that 
money must be his—and even at that moment when 
robbery, perhaps murder, was at his heart, he dared 
to think of the pure minded, innocent Emma as a 
sharer of his ill-gotten wealth! All night he paced 
the dark forest contiguous to his abode, where long 
after midnight the feeble lamp shone upon the haggard 
features of the once lovely girl, as she strove with 
trembling fingers to render the apparel of the zvedriate 
decent for the morrow. 

As the day was breaking, Reuben passed softly into 
the cottage, for he knew that Emma now slept ; ap- 
proaching the bed-side, something like a shade of 
pity stole over his countenance. She smiled in her 
sleep and called upon his name—this was too much 
for the miserable man. Hastily opening a table- 
drawer, he drew forth a sharp knife which he con- 
cealed beneath his coat, muttering as he did so—‘ I 
may need it,” and then without daring to cast his eye 
again toward the bed, left the house and proceeded to 
the inn, where the stranger already awaited his arrival. 

With each point of view as they proceeded on their 
route, the latter expressed himself delighted, particu- 
larly as his guide, too, endeavored to give interest to 





every scene by the relation of some anecdote or history 
attached. At length they reached the neighborhood of 
the cavern. Here the river which before had rolled so 
gently along, reflecting the varied hues of autumn in 
its translucent depths, now suddenly changed its 
course, and leaping over a precipice some thirty feet 
in height, pursued its way for some distance between 
huge masses of shelving rocks, crowned on either 
side by dark gloomy forests. After a laborious descent 
they arrived at the mouth of the cave, situated about 
mid-way down the bank. Reuben entered first, the 
stranger was about to follow, when turning suddenly 
upon him with a blow of giant strength, Fairfield hurled 
him from the precipice, and he fell senseless upon the 
jagged rocks below! Leaping quickly down, Reuben 
now rifled the pockets of the unfortunate man of both 
money and watch, and then drew him, still breathing, 
up the ragged cliff, and far into the cave. More than 
once as he saw life yet stirred the limbs of his victim, 
his hand was upon the knife—but he drew tt not forth! 

Covering the body with fragments of rock and 
under-wood, he left the hapless man to his fate, certain 
that even if consciousness returned, his efforts to extri- 
cate himself from the mass would be unavailing, and 
as he had taken the precaution also to closely bind his 
mouth, he could utter no ery for assistance. 

Returning now to the village, he boldly entered the 
inn, and stating to the landlord that the stranger had 
been tempted by the fineness of the morning to pursue 
his journey a few miles on foot, proceeded to hand 
him a sum of money which he said he had charged 
him to deliver as equivalent to the amount due for 
supper and lodging. This all appeared very reason- 
able, and no questions were asked. But ere the day 
was over, some boys who had strayed in the vicinity 
of the cave, came running home pale and frightened, 
declaring they had heard dreadful groans issue thence, 
and that many of the rocks around were stained with 
blood! Immediately every eye was turned to the 
spot where a moment before Reuben Fairfield had 
been standing, and although no one spoke, probably 
the same terrible conviction flashed through the mind 
of each ; but guz/t is always cowardly. Reuben had 
already disappeared. 

A party of villagers immediately set forth to search 
the cave. The result may be imagined—the stranger 
was discovered still alive, although but for this timely 
aid, a few hours would doubtless have determined 
his fate. Reuben attempted to make his escape, but 
was soon overtaken and delivered up to justice— 
found guilty, and sentenced to te years’ hard labor in 
the State Prison! — 

This sad history I learned from my friend; and now 
poor Emma had come back to die! Come back to 
that home she had left with so many bright visions of 
happiness before her, a heart-broken, wretched being. 
It was not long ere from the same little gate, whence 
but a few years before I had seen her led a happy, 
blooming bride, I saw her coffin borne to the still 
grave-yard ! 

** Ah!” thought I, as the hot tears gathered, “‘ thou 
art but another victim at the shrine of Intemperance !” 
Rest thee in peace, poor Emma! 
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BY J. BAYARD TAYLOR. 





I stoop in that cathedral old, the work of kingly power, 

That ’midst the clustered roofs of Aix lifts up its moulder- 
ing tower, 

And, like a legend strange and rude, speaks of an earlier 
day, 

Ere saint and knight and mystic art had passed from earth 
away. 


Above me rose the pillared dome, with many a statue grim, 

Fell through the chancel’s lofty lights a lustre soft and dim, 

Till sculptured shrine and painting old glowed in the twi- 
light wan ; 

Below me was a marble slab—the tomb of Charlemagne! 


A glorious burst of music rang so grandly, sadly slow, 

°T was like a thunder-anthem o’er the dead who slept below, 

And with the sound came thronging round the stern men 
of that time, 

When best was he who bravest fought, and cowardice 
was crime. 


I thought upon the day when he, whose dust I stood upon, 

Ruled, with a monarch’s boundless right, the kingdoms he 
had won; 

When rose the broad Alps in his realm, and roared the 
Baltic’s wave ; 

And now—the lowest serf might stand unheeded on his 


grave! 


His kingly halls have mouldered down, his kingdom is no 
more, 

Another race dwells by the Rhine and on the Danube’s 
shore ; 





All traces of that iron age, like morning clouds have fled, 
And even ruthless hands have laid their grasp upon the dead. 


They found the monarch sleeping there, begirt with regal 
pride, 

With the crown upon his fleshless brow, his good sword 
by his side— 

The “‘ joyeuse,” that he wielded well, is dim with age and 
rust, 

An emperor since has worn his crown, but now, like him, 
is dust. 


I stood awhile upon his grave, while pealed the organ high, 

Rose many a gilded shrine around, and worshipers passed by, 

And through the cloud of incense-smoke burned many a 
taper dim, 

And called the priest to matin prayer—I could but think of 
him! 


Yet though I loved his honest heart, his bold and manly 
mind, 

I still rejoiced that age no more a worshiper can find— 

That gone are all its robber knights, its scenes of blood and 
crime, 

And men will learn, in coming years, a lesson more sublime. 


Long pealed the glorious organ-tone, through chancel-arch 
and nave, 
While folded in its trancing spell I stood upon his grave, 
And when the morning anthem ceased, and solemn mass 
began, 
I left that chapel gray and old—the tomb of Charlemagne ! 
Aixz-la-Chapelle, Aug. 1844. 
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BY E. A. BRACKETT. 





Come thou amid the starlight dim, 
Where blows the fresh south wind, 

And, falling from the forest-trees, 
The leaves the ground have lined. 


And we will tread yon rugged path 
Along the upland lea, 

And listen to the plaintive voice 
That cometh from the sea. 


The sea it answeretk to the wail 
Of winds upon the hill, 

Where, leaping o’er its pebbly bed, 

Is heard the gurgling rill. 





The leaves lie pale upon the ground, 
They tremble in the breeze, 

For cold the hand that hath been laid 
Upon the mighty trees. 


The flowers lie faded ’neath our feet— 
For Autumn hath been here ;— 

And with his cold and withering breath 
Hath left them pale and sere. 


The dying flowers, their breath we breathe, 
Their spirits glide on high, 

Careering through the eternal blue 
Along the star-lit sky. 
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THE PROFESSION 





OF LITERATURE. 





BY HENRY THEODORE TUCKERMAN. 





Let literature be an honorable augmentation to your arms, not constitute the coat or fill the escutcheon. Coleridge. 


Or the wisdom of this counsel I am more and more 
convinced: The circumstances unfavorable to litera- 
ture as a profession in this country, are often alluded 
to with regret. That there is not a more general lite- 
rary taste among us, is indeed to be deplored, but for 
the comparative paucity of exclusively literary per- 
sons, reflection will afford many consolations. The 
most cursory observation will convince any one 
that there is no danger of an intellectual famine from 
scarcity of books. It has long been a matter of im- 
possibility for the most industrious individual to attend 
to his regular avocation, and, at the same time, keep 
pace with the current literature of the day. In truth, 
it is fairly questionable whether the general mind 
would not gain a signal advantage if the fecundity of 
the press were suddenly checked and readers thrown 
back awhile upon the neglected books of a less showy 
but more vigorous period. Let any man of good taste 
and true sensibility to the charms of genius, delibe- 
rately estimate the amount of real originality, 
valuable ideas and vital interest which the publications 
of a single month contain, and he will acknowledge 
that a little more retrospective reading, and less read- 
ing of any kind would be a blessing. The interests of 
society are not then likely to suffer if the number 
of professed authors is diminished as regards the 
quantity of literature, and I believe it can be demon- 
strated that in quality the gain would be infinite. 
Task-work of all kinds is ungenial, and its product 
possesses not the warm vitality of truth. This is 
especially true of literary labor. To be really ex- 
cellent, it should be spontaneous. If we inspect its 
annals we shall often find that the living gems of 
thought have been brought to light less frequently by 
the professed writer, than by those to whom litera- 
ture has been a pastime, an occasional rather than a 
regular and unremitting employment. The fairest 
laurels, even of the author, have in general been won 
by those early efforts which were prompted rather by 
taste than necessity, and before the pen had become 
the only source of subsistence. In these cases it is 
one of the most melancholy things in the world to turn 
from the fresh outpourings of genius, active from full- 
ness of thought, to the cold and forced results of the 
same mind, prolific only from the drudgery of author- 
ship. There is scarcely a fine writer of our times 
who has not thus almost detroyed his own enchant- 
ment. How few will leave behind them a reputation 
unmarred by their own indiscreet drafts upon jaded 
faculties, or vain attempts to pursue a successful vein 
of invention beyond its natural limits! The most 





splendid specimens of didactic writing which have 
appeared in the English language of late years, are in 
the form of articles in the leading reviews. Most of 
these are the production of active political, or pro- 
fessional men, who turn to literature only in the 
intervals of other, and more pressing duties. The best 
poetry yet produced in this country is by bards who 
can only woo the Muses when occasionally freed 
from the labors of office, finance, or politics. 

‘“* The true secret of using language well, is to use 
it from a full mind.” And it is because the mind can- 
not constantly overflow, nor the feelings kindle by 
mere volition, that the professed author labors to so 
little effect. He, on the other hand, whose ideas or 
emotions drive him to literature as a relief, infuses 
the interest by which he is inspired into his composi- 
tion. To him it is no task but a pleasure, and his 
readers will find their sympathies awakened, and their 
thoughts aroused by the very sincerity of the appeal. 
Burns used to leave the fields for his cottage to tran- 
scribe the effusion with which his fancy was 
teeming, and Elia wrote his quaint sketches after a 
long day’s toil at the India House. Hence, were 
there less professional authorship, what writings came 
to us at all, would come fresh and vigorous from an 
earnest spirit. They would be the legitimate offspring 
of a human soul, authentic chronicles of individual 
experience, They would be alive, and would live 
like the Pilgrim’s Progress, Boswell’s Johnson, or 
King Lear. 

Literature is but the record of life. Its professors 
do but chronicle experience. Their function is im- 
portant and may be rendered exalted, but its essential 
dignity is often overrated. The thought finely ex- 
pressed in writing, and disseminated by the press, has 
a more imposing aspect than when it falls casually 
from the lips, or rises quietly in the mind; but in 
reality itis the same. As an exclusive form of human 
development the pursuit of literature often cramps and 
distorts our nature. Literary men, like the frequenters 
of the gymnasium, generally enlarge and strengthen 
one power at the expense of the others. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to prgserve the integrity of the soul 
when all its energies are devoted to so exacting an 
occupation. The social character is apt to suffer as 
life becomes concentrated in mental labor. The pro- 
cess of thinking often becomes a merely selfish 
exercise. Sympathy is not unfrequently transfered to 
abstract objects. This real world of suffering and 
duty is deserted for one that only exists in an in- 
dividual’s consciousness. The lesser ministries of 
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affection, the minor obligations of humanity, the frank 
amenities of fellowship are, as it were, absorbed in 
the solicitious workings of the intellect. To the 
noblest spirits, literature has been rather a necessary 
resource than a voluntary pursuit. Physical in- 
firmity, or moral suffering have driven them from the 
post of active duty and the sacred privacy of affection- 
ate retirement, to the struggles of authorship. Some- 
times, in these cases, we seem to behold the visible 
agency of Providence. Dante wrote his poem to 
cheer his exile and punish his persecutors. Milton’s 
blindness opened to his spirit the garden of Eden and 
the “ palace of Eternity.” Scott composed his mar- 
velous fictions to improve his estate ; and a childhood 
of pain prepared him for the work, and gave his 
young mind the leisure to expatiate in the regions of: 
romance. We cannot but regard reverently such in- 
stances of the influence of circumstances upon the 
career of genius. To such men the profession of 
literature seems to have been ordained. Their ex- 
amples, however, cannot be cited in favor of the 
adoption of a literary life on the part of those whose 
destiny and endowments are wholly different To 
such the question is offered for deliberate decision, not 
previously settled by a power beyond their control. 
They should consider how important it is to pre- 
serve some part of their experience free from the de- 
solation of custom, and how available is literature to 
this end. Let books be to them as the pleasant faces of 
companions, and not the symbols of toil. Let the pen 
be as a wing to lift them occasionally from the earth, 
not the token of wearisome and hackneyed drudgery. 
Let the intelligent youth learn to look upon his library 
as a sweet retirement from common employment; 
and the gifted woman be satisfied to make her in- 
tellectual accomplishments a blessing to her house- 
hold. They shall not thus be lost, but impressed on 
the hearts of her children, and be published to society 
in their words and deeds. 

Talleyrand said a man was a fool to publish a book, 
because it reveals the extent of his knowledge. With- 
out denying the cold worldly-wisdom of such a notice, 
or its utter inapplicability to genius, does it not convey 
a noble suggestion? Shall we not reserve somewhat 
of our reflective experience? Are there no sacred 
ideas, no special fancies which the common air would 
profane? A degree of mental privacy is essential to 
self-respect. Yet one of the latent inducements to 
literary effort is doubtless that craving for sympathy 
which belongs to elevated and ardent minds. ‘‘ Many 
things,” says Montaigne, ‘‘ which I would not confess 
to any one in particular, I deliver to the public.” 
Few authors, however, estimated the profession of 
literature more justly than this ingenious essayist. 
‘Have you known,” he asks, ‘‘ how to meditate and 
manage your life? Have you known how to compose 
your manners? You have done a great deal more 
than he who has composed books.’’ Gifted men have 
invariably protested against the exclusive reputation 
which the public attaches to letters. They have felt 
themselves creatures of “‘ infinite variety,” and shrunk 
from the “golden sorrow” of such fame. Scott was 
determined that authorship should be his “ staff, not his 
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crutch,” and sturdily acted out the principle. Gray 
and Congreve disliked the imputation of being mere 
men of letters, perhaps not so much from a wider am- 
bition, as from a natural feeling that life was greater 
than its records, the man than the author. To this 
idea may in part be traced Byron’s pride in swimming, 
Tasso’s sword-practice and Alfieri’s horsemanship. 
The testimony of Charles Lamb to the evils of pro- 
fessional literary toil, is not less true than impressive. 
‘““? Tis a pretty appendage” he remarks, in a letter to 
Bernard Barton, “to a situation like yours or mine. 
but slavery worse than all slavery, to be a bookseller’s 
dependent. To drudge your brains for pots of ale and 
breasts of mutton, to change your free thoughts and 
voluntary numbers for ungracious task-work.”’ 

Even Shakespeare abhored the constant infringe- 
ment of the soul’s privacy implied in a career which 
appeals only to the multitude : 

‘Oh, for my sake do you with fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmless deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide, 
Than public means which public custom breeds.” 

But it is chiefly with regard to the individual that 
this view of literature demands attention. As ameans 
of acquiring distinction, literary pursuits are, indeed, 
fast losing their attraction. It has been well said, that 
not to have written a book is now something to boast 
of; and it seems to be generally thought that ‘‘ the best 
grace of wit will shortly turn into silence.” It isa 
very serious question whether a profession so trying 
to the health, and exhausting to the mind as that of 
writing, should be adopted ; and unhappily it is an in- 
quiry that usually suggests itself too late to receive a 
practical negative. Scott is confessedly the grand ex- 
ception, the one whole and unmarred instance of 
literary manhood. Even his success was disastrously 
eclipsed. He wept to find his ‘‘ occupation gone,” and 
recorded his testimony that social privileges formed 
his greatest obligation to literature, and that his own 
nature panted for a less exclusive and more active de- 
velopment. Rare mental gifts and an extraordinary 
power of fixing the public attention, may afford suffi- 
cient iuducements to any man to devote himself to 
literature. But even in this case, if he has no elevating 
views to diffuse, no grand truth to advocate, no im- 
portant principle to unfold, his career must prove 
essentially selfish. Its absolute utility may well be 
doubted. At all events there is nothing very exalted 
in personal sacrifices, the object of which is only to 
win fame, or make money. A writer of genius who, 
like Milton, enters on an intellectual crusade under 
the banner of liberty, is indeed worthy of the most 
profound reverence. 

The martyr to scientific research, the undaunted 
defender of a great idea, suffers to some purpose, and 
are entitled to honor. 
temper are often warped by a life exclusively given 
to literature. The “daily beauty” of private life, 
the silent influence of secluded character, fidelity to 
domestic claims, are not to be lightly invaded. There 
is a way of doing good in the world on a small scale 
that is scarcely appreciated. A man who educates 
one child faithfully, may effect a work of greater 
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benevolence than one who has won the name of phi- 
lanthropist. The love concentered on a family may 
produce richer fruits than that which embraces the 
world. Its action is more intense and invisible, but 
its results may go abroad and leaven the whole mass 
of a community. And so in intellectual culture, a 
well-timed conversation, a good letter, a general taste 
in the arrangements and employment-of time may be 
more efficient than the life-devotion of the same capa- 
bilities to literary effort. When no momentous end 
is proposed and no remarkable genius enlisted, let the 
cost of such a course be calmly weighed. Let 
D'Israeli’s ‘“‘Calamities of Authors” be attentively 
perused. It is true, a revolution has taken place in 
the destiny of authors since that heart-rending chro- 
nicle was compiled; but human nature has not 
changed. It is still painful to a susceptible mind to 
receive the shafts of malevolent criticism, or the ful- 
some praises of undiscriminating friends. It is still 
wearisome to a modest spirit to live in the eye of the 
public. The brain is the same delicate organ as it was 
in the days of Collins and Chatterton. 

Egotism is still as naturally the offspring of constant 
self-communion, and an unhealthy self-consciousness 
as readily induced by long and loving dalliance with 
one’s own ideas. Literary disappointment is as liable 
to produce malignant criticism as in the time of 
Dennis, and literary success has diseased the organ of 
self-esteem as frequently in our day as when poor 
Goldsmith wondered at the crowd for finding more at- 
traction in a mountebank than a poet. The grave of 
Smollet at Leghorn is yet a landmark to those who 
would live upon popular favor, and the slab of Keats 
at Rome breathes a touching lesson to the young and 
susceptible aspirant for literary renown. ‘The 
glorious privilege of being independent,” continues to 
be exposed to imminent hazard by the profession of 
literature. It is true the days of courtly patronage and 
mercenary dedication are well nigh passed, but public 
opinion is a more severe master than any king, and 
the “‘ fawning” for that “thrift” is equally degrading. 
We have now no Charles IT, to blight the hopes of a 
Cowley on account of a republican ode, but we have 
instead a thousand prejudices which a writer must 
flatter, or forfeit success, and a trivial standard of 
taste, conformity to which is a Procrustean bed to a 
manly intellect. We have no Inquisition to threaten 
a Galileo with the torture for declaring a truth, but we 
have innumerable worshipers of authority who hawk 
at the free soul when it rises on too bold a wing, and 
would fain alarm it from the empyrean of original 
inquiry. 

Flavius was praised by his tutors as a promising 
writer, and, when quite young, published a work 
which was very generally commended. Its merit 
consisted, however, more in the industrious research 
and tact it exhibited, than in novelty of sentiment, or 
uncommon beauty of style. Its success determined 
Flavius to abandon a lucrative employment, for a 
path to which literary ambition allured him. To that 
passion he at once surrendered his soul. -He was then 
‘in early manhood, enjoying robust strength, and a 


slight acquaintance revealed many half-developed 
qualities, full of promise to himself and society. His 
talents as a writer were only very respectable, his 
habits those of intense application. He trusted in the 
power of industry to realize the fruits of rare abilities. 
There was nothing in his native endowments to war- 
rant the hope that by devotion to literature he could 
greatly advance any important principle, or lead the 
way to new truth. Yet he commenced the profession 
of literature with the ardor of a votary, and the con- 
fidence of a genius. It gradually not only employed, 
but absorbed his energies. The mania of writing took 
complete possession of the whole man. His day was 
passed in printing-offices, reviews haunted his slum- 
bers, scraps of verse dropped insensibly from his lips. 
Every person and thing in life became valuable in his 
eyes only so far as it ministered to his profession. 
He pounced upon a man of experience as a repository 
of facts ; he drew upon the reminiscences of old ladies 
for hints wherefrom to construct a tale; he cultivated 
the friendship of booksellers for their publications, of 
authors for their countenance, of editors for their 
puffs. Even nature, to whose cheerful freedom most 
men turn for pure enjoyment, was to him a scene of 
care. He walked amid the fairest landscape in a mood 
abstracted by ambitious reveries, or peered about to 
discover a new metaphor in some familiar phenome- 
non or gather the materials of a fine description. To 
female society he resorted not so much for refresh- 
ment and delight, as to kindle a flame of sentiment, in 
the warmth of which he could strike off some glowing 
thoughts, or new images. Thus all his life was laid 
under contribution for ideas, and like an intellectual 
tax-gatherer, Flavius roamed to collect tithes of thought 
and contributions of wit. These were fused in the 
crucible of his fevered mind, and appeared in the form 
of critical essays, sketches, rhymes, and paragraphs. 
He soon became notorious, and mistook publicity for 
glory. For this he neglected his meals, and his per- 
son, acquired habits of selfish reserve, resigned the 
grace of manner and the charm of friendship. For 
this he wandered among his kind, ever wrapt in the 
solitude of reflection. For this he resigned the happi- 
ness and improvement of social intercourse. For this 
sleep fled from his pillow, and buoyancy from his 
heart. For this he sacrificed mental freedom, cheer- 
fulness and health. Inordinate ambition, irregular 
habits of diet and exercise, and an unremitted activity 
of the brain, soon demolished even the strong constitu- 
tion of Flavius. He died a victim to literature, in whose 
annals his name will scarcely appear. To the last 
moment he grasped his pen, and his death-bed was 
littered with magazines, uncorrected proofs, and 
scraps of manuscript. The illusion of his life was an 
erroneous estimate of the importance of literary labor, 
and of his own capacity in that sphere. As an oc- 
casional means of usefulness, a liberal accomplish- 
ment, a refined recreation, literature would have 
proved a blessing; instead of appropriating for an in- 
adequate end all the vigor and freshness of his being, 
and consigning him to an-early grave. 











BLANCHE DE NOUVILLE. 





BY FANNY FORESTER, 





Warm and rich came the summer sun, pouring his 
parting tribute lavishly upon the folds of drapery hang- 
ing about the oriel window, till the deep purple which 
slept in the shadows was burnished into gold; and 
dipping in the same luxurious radiance the folds of 
tapestry concealing the rough walls of the apartment. 
But the same light fell upon a yet more beautiful ob- 


ject, a wavy mass of life-like auburn, and leaving an“ 


abrupt dash of brightness on that, stooped down to tle 
tip of a polished shoulder, shaded, but not hidden, 
by the fold of gossamer which lay across it. The 
burnished hair and the dainty shoulders were the 
property of young Blanche de Nouville, the daughter 
of the Governor-general of New France. The rough 
province over which the Marquis presided was a 
searce fitting abode for so much beauty and brightness, 
a fact of which the lady seemed aware, for notwith- 
standing the apartment was luxuriously furnished, she 
yet seemed restless and dissatisfied. She had bent for 
awhile over here mbroidery frame, then cast it aside 
in disgust. Next she had examined with careful 
minuteness, for probably the thousandth time, the 
figure of a knight in armor, one of whose gallant feats 
had been immortalized by the needle of some fair 
dame of the olden time. Then she busied herself 
with torturing a bouquet of beautifut flowers, till the 
whole room was filled with the perfume of their silent 
complainings. None of these employments, how- 
ever, seemed to afford much gratification, and now 
Blanche reclined in the embrasure of the window, 
one small hand interpesed between her cheek and the 
pane, and the other crushing in its careless grasp upon 
the curtain, a bright-lipped carnation, the wreck of 
her rare bouquet. This seemed a more satisfactory 
employment than either of the others; for, though the 
lady’s manner was yet extremely listless, she found 
sufficient occupation for her eyes. The mighty St. 
Lawrence lay before her, broad and smooth like a 
beautiful lake; the margin fringed with ash, elm, and 
the everlasting oak; and the dense forest on the 
opposite shore, subdued by distance into one mass of 
verdure, borrowing a soft rich haze from the warm 
sky bending over it. Several batteaux lay in the 
harbor, rocking now and then to the pulses of the 
water; and one filled with gay young officers, with 
colors flying, plumes nodding, and bugle sounding, 
was gliding along the still surface of the river; while 
great numbers of little bird-like canoes, trembling on 
every wave, and gracefully dipping to the hollow be- 
yond, speckled the sun-burnished tide. On the shore, 
groups of Canadian rangers, their half wild air, and 
hardy frames betraying the Indian blood that mingled 
with the French in their veins, lounged in the shade ; 
recounting, with imperturbable coolness, incidents to 





make the heart quake, and luxuriating in the fragrance 
of the Virginian weed. Among them mingled freely 
the partly Christianized Caughnawahges in their half- 
European dress, muttering in low gutturals and 
brokenly the words, and aping the manners of their 
politic allies. Black-eyed, bare-footed Indian women 
were there too, their long black hair passing around 
their heads like turbans, their children laced to their 
backs, and their arms loaded with their own manu- 
factures. Here and there a straggler belonging to the 
king’s troops bandied jests with a ruddy-cheeked, 
bright-eyed Canada girl, who had chosen that hour to 
display her native charms and purchased finery 
together, or listened to the thrilling tales of the rangers ; 
and now and then an officer doffed his plumed cap, 
and bent his head almost to the saddle-bow as he 
spurred his prancing steed beneath the window oc- 
cupied by the beautiful daughter of the governor. The 
brilliant white and gold, the tasteful uniform of the 
troops of Louis le Grand, was well calculated to win 
for its wearers the admiring glances of bright eyes ; but 
the lady Blanche scarce deigned to bestow a look of 
recognition upon the gay gallants so intent on doing 
her homage. Finally, with a look of weariness, she 
arose from her seat in the window, and pulling at a 
silken tassel, dropped the heavy drapery to the floor. 
She had just thrown herself on the richly cushioned 
divan, and commenced toying with her embroidery, 
when a heavy step was heard upon the stair-case, and 
the Marquis de Nouville entered his daughter’s apart- 
ment. 

‘* What! all alone, ma belle princess?” he ex- 
claimed, as the girl sprang to his bosom, “and Maria 
and Angelique—” 

‘“*T have sent them away, dear father ; their sense- 
less chattering wearied me.” 

‘*¢ Ah! and what has employed thine own wise head 
since?” 

**In good sooth, an employment quite worthy of the 
head—nothing. Truly, dear father, the days are very 
long here.” 

The governor placed his fingers fondly upon the 
young forehead upturned to his, then glanced around 
the luxuriously furnished apartment. 

‘“‘ Nay, father,” said the girl, ‘ 1 meant not that—it 
is beautiful, beautiful—a perfect little d2joz here in the 
wilderness; but—” 

‘‘ But what lacks it, my darling? Any thing within 
the reach of wealth or affection ?” 

“Oh no! but birds 27/7 flutter, even in golden cages, 
and thy birdie is as unreasonable as the others.” 

‘Thou wilt learn contentment soon, my darling; 
and when queen of the realm I am making for thee, 
thy magnificence shall not be confined to one little 
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suite of rooms. There is wealth enough in this new 
world to make all Europe rich; and when once the 
sceptre is in thy hand, thou mayest hold a court that 
no sovereign on earth can rival. Will that content 
thee ?” 

An expression of pain passed like a shadow over 
the face of the lady, slightly contracting the brows, 
saddening the eyes, and lurking about the curve of the 
beautiful mouth. ; 

‘** Wilt thou be happy then, darling?” 

Blanche made an effort, and answered in a tone 
half of sorrow half of playfulness. ‘It were wiser 
to be happy now; for the realm is not mine yet, nor 
thine to give me; and it may be long before these 
frightful savages and cold-hearted Englishmen can be 
driven from New France.” 

** Not so long, my Blanche ; you forget what a force 
will march to crush them to-morrow—and when these 
Senecas are once driven from my path—” 

‘“‘ But father, if this expedition should be unsuccess- 
ful?” 

“Tt cannot be. I will explain to thee, Blanche, for 
thou hast a ready wit, and mayest easily comprehend 
how thy kingdom is to be won. Never were surer 
measures—not a single step do we take in the dark. 
Monsieur Durantage is to collect the Michilimackinac 
Indians, and repair with them to Oniagara, to be ready 
for action at a moment’s warning. Monsieur de 
Luth will gather together those about Detroit. We 
have but to despatch a coureur de bots whenever we 
need assistance, and these tribes will immediately 
come swarming down, enough of themselves to con- 
quer the whole Seneca nation. We have sent the 
Chevalier de Fonti among the Illinois, our allies, and 
he will lead their stern warriors down to wait us on 
the south side of the lake, cutting off the enemy’s re- 
treat; and, Blanche, thou knowest what thy own 
countrymen are in the field. Canst thou discern a 
possibility of failure? The king’s troops, accom- 
panied by the Canadians as rangers, and the copper- 
faced blood-hounds about Montreal must of necessity 
gain an easy victiory. What sayest thou, Blanche? 
Wilt lay thy hand upon the sceptre ?” 

‘‘Tf the claims of the Senecas were all, perhaps—” 

‘** How now, my pretty infidel! Must I demonstrate 
to thee that when the Senecas are subdued the whole 
of the Iroquois will melt before us, like the snow in 
the spring-time, and that with them will crumble the 
whole strength of the Dutch and English of New 
York!” 

‘* But Pére Lamberville has told me that though the 
Iroquois act as a shield to the English by reason of 
their great numbers, the wise policy of the English is 
a valuable return to them; and that, together, they are 
far more powerful than we.” 

‘‘Pére Lamberville puts too much faith in their 
‘big talk;’ but, if he should be right we have another 
resource. Governor Dougan has disgusted the 
Iroquois by calling them English subjects; our mis- 
sionary spies will fan the smouldering embers of 
pride and jealousy, and if they cannot blow them into 
a flame, they will, at, least, secure neutrality. Our 
Jesuits have passed all over the province of New 





York, and carefully measured every foot of ground. 
Thou dost not attend me, Blanche.” 

*‘T am not a very sage warrior, and cannot under- 
stand what is to be effected by securing the neutrality 
of the Iroquois nations, when it is against them that 
your efforts are to be directed.” 

‘** No, no, Blanche ; thou hast but half the story yet. 
Listen. We may pass with troops down the Sorel 
River and along Lake Champlain under the pretence 
of attacking the Iroquois. To the savages themselves 
we will profess friendship, flatter their vanity by our 
praises, and their cupidity by our showy presents, and 
dazzle them by military display. Then we will pro- 
ceed to Albany. Believe me, my Blanche, it will be 
mere child’s play to take possession of this little palli- 
saded town, with its baby-house fort and handful of 
soldiers. Thisand New York are their only places of 
strength, and are defended but bya few Englishmen and 
the Dutch merchants whom they have subdued. New 
York, itself, is the best sea-port in all America, and 
with that in our possession we might defy England 
herself. We shall attack it from the north, where the 
town is not even enclosed. The fort with its four 
bastions is but little stronger. than that at Albany ; and 
Pére Vaillant says that it is now very much out of re- 
pair. I know the number of cannon it mounts, 
Blanche, the force that protects it, all the weak points, 
and the temper of the inhabitants ; but I must remember 
that these dry details have little interest for young ears 
like thine.” 

‘“‘ Nay, my father, I believe my tastes well beseem 
a soldier’s daughter. They were allowed to run wild 
in France, and they are scarce likely to be refined by 
the things I see here. When we first arrived I never 
wearied following Father Lamberville over. Fort 
Frontignac, with its pretty bastions all covered with 
sods of green; its solid stone-masonry, so fresh in 
comparison with the dingy chateau we left behind 
us; its deep, dark, dismal morass, where I could 
imagine strange shapes always flitting by moonlight; 
its beautiful harbor, and then the little gems of islands ! 
Why, I could sit in my window and inhale the fra- 
grance of the wild flowers growing upon them, as 
they were crushed under the feet of the bounding, 
graceful deer, which you bade the men spare for my 
sake. Oh, my tastes are not over refined, dear father, 
and my ears have not yet been sufficiently pampered 
by courtly phrases to give them a distaste for more 
homely matters. In good sooth, I can enact the 
soldier’s daughter much better than the queen.” 

** Thou art a brave, sensible girl, my Blanche; and 
not a timid soft-hearted wench that would faint at 
sight of naked steel, or scream like a sea-gull at the 
barking of thine own lap-dog. And herewith I 
challenge thee to a galop along the base of Mont 
Royal, while I whisper in thine ear a choice morsel 
of news that—what! forestalling me with blushes? 
Ah! Blanche, Blanche! I fear me the soldier’s daughter 
would find but few attractions in her homely title, 
with the splendors of royalty beckoning her. Nay, 
never droop thy head, child; it is not a preference to 
shame thee. An old soldier like me must be too vain, if 
he dare hope to compete with a handsome, and gallant 
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youth, bred up amid the refinements of the gayest and 
most polished court of Europe. Private advices in- 
form us that the Chevalier de Croye has already em- 
barked for America. We will greet him on his land- 
ing with the glorious news of our victory over the 
Senecas—a fitting reception methinks for the future 
sovereign of the province, Blanche.” 

During the last five minutes a strange change had 
come over the countenance of the Lady Blanche. The 
color which had at first fluctuated upon her cheek now 
left it as pale as marble; her eye-lids drooped till their 
soft fringes rested—an arc of gold—upon the cheek 
below, and her hands, which had at first been clasped 
caressingly over her father’s arm, gradually loosened 
their hold, and sank helplessly by her side. The 
marquis regarded her a moment with a look of sur- 
prise. 

“How now, my Blanche? what fitful waywardness 
is this? Is our news of a kind to frighten the color 
from thy cheek? Ah! now it comes rushing back 
again. Away for thy riding habits, my pretty bird; 
Jacque is already leading out the caparisoned steeds, 
and I must have a race with thee along the mountain 
path. Haste thee, darling.” 

The pale silver of the twilight was blending with 
the deeper shadows bordering the night, when the 
governor and his daughter, followed by a small train 
of attendants, returned from their excursion at the foot 
of the hill overlooking the fort, and entered the gates 
of Montreal. 

“ Au soin de Diew, ma belle!” was the parting salu- 
tation of the marquis, as he impressed upon the fair 
forehead of his child the good-night kiss. 

“‘God forgive me, that there is a thought in my 
heart I dare not tell him—my dear, dear father,” 
Blanche whispered to herself, as she gathered up in 
her hands the folds of her riding-dress, and hurried 
away to her own apartment. 

‘*Go, Marie, I do not need you. Send Angelique 
to look after my bird, and take care that she does not 
disturb me to-night.” 

‘But, my lady, your cumbrous dress, and damp 
hair! shall I not—Mon Dieu! she is crushing that 
elegant plume as though it were a rag!” 

‘‘ Go, go!” exclaimed the lady impatiently. 

Marie’s eyes grew big with surprise, for she had 
never seen her mistress in such a mood before; but 
she did not venture to linger longer than to shake up 
a cushion and change the place of a work-basket; and 
then, silently and wonderingly, she obeyed. 

Beautiful Blanche! sorrow came early to pale so 
fair a cheek, and make such a bright lip quiver. 
Searee had her attendant withdrawn when the lady, 
as though it were an infinite relief to be once more 
alone, threw herself upon her couch, and burst into a 
passionate fit of sobbing. 

Meantime the marquis sat in a little cabinet below, 
with a smooth-faced, soft-spoken man in priestly robes 
beside him, telling in velvet words, each of which 
had a dagger in it, some tale which roused all the 
governor’s ire. 

‘“So, Lamberville,” interrupted the marquis at 
length, striking his clenched fist forcibly upon the 








table, ‘* so thy busy brain has conjured up a new fiction, 
eh? Prove tome the truth of this tale, or by Heaven! 
that prating tongue of thine shall never wag more !” 

“‘T have but done my duty, monsieur,” returned the 
priest deprecatingly. 

“Duty! My daughter is not a copper-faced Jroquois, 
that thou shouldst be a spy upon her doings. These 
villanous charges—” 

‘Peace, my son,” interrupted the priest, with an 
air of combined meekness and authority. ‘‘ Peace! 
thy passion dulls thine ear. I but spoke of some ad- 
venturer, with good reasons doubtless for his extreme 
caution, who seems endeavoring to practice upon the 
unsuspecting simplicity of a gentle and generous wo- 
man. Far be it from me to impute improper motives 
or acts to the Lady Blanche.” : 

“Stolen interviews! Daily and continued false- 
hood! Out upon the motives that can lead to such 
conduct !” 

“Nay, calm thee, my son, and listen.* The Lady 
Blanche is young, unacquainted with the arts of the 
world, and women are ever credulous. Doubtless 
she has been reached through her better nature, and 
her very errors have their foundation in her virtues.” 

‘‘ You are not wont to be so charitable, Lamber- 
ville,” observed the marquis, casting upon his com- 
panion a penetrating glance. 

“Because I am too often called upon to deal with 
dark natures—I speak now of one I have known from 
infancy.” 

“ You may be right,” observed the marquis thought- 
fully; “‘and yet if I bélieved she could do it—I 
marveled greatly at her emotion to-night when I 
spoke of de Croye—I have noted, too, something 
singular in her manner for several weeks past, some- 
times a restlessness, and at others a quiet passivenes: 
so unlike her ever wakeful gayety. If it should be 
true!” 

** Tf you would but give me your leave, monsieur—” 

“TI give you leave to take any measures that will 
not compromise her. But for to-morrow’s expedition. 
But no! if you do not secure your prisoner to-night, I 
must make a prisoner of her till my return. Go, this 
communication has crazed my brain, and I must have 
time for thought.” 

Well might the Marquis de Nouville be alarmed at 
the information received from the monk; for he re- 
garded his daughter with feelings little short of idolatry. 
For her no offering was too rich, no sacrifice too 
great. And in her his ovgr-weening ambition was 
centred, made deeper and more absorbing by his 
love. 

Bred at the dissolute court of Louis XIV, and familiar 
with its standard of morals as well as its polish and 
apparent refinements, it is not strange that while 
carrying out the plans (in many instances highly dis- 
honorable) of his sovereign, he should have other 
plans more particularly connected with his own 
interests. Hence his zeal in the administration of 
government, his duplicity toward the English, and his 
combined craftiness and cruelty to the Indians. But 
elegant courtier and subtle diplomatist as the marquis 
was, he yet had few of those rougher qualities 
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necessary to the government of a province like New 
France. He had complained to his royal master that 
while the Indians who intermarried with the French 
remained savages still, the French lost their national 
characteristics and their civilization together, and be- 
came, with their children, wild untameable savages. 
Over this extensive class the governor had but little 
influence. Then there were the hardy settlers who 
had first reared their Jog huts in the midst of a ‘‘ howl- 
ing wilderness,’ and endured hardships and priva- 
tions, and encountered danger in every form; and 
these felt but little short of contempt for the luxurious 
habits and polished manner of the finished courtier 
who attempted to sway them by his sophistries. But 
this was not all. The watchful zeal and honest com- 
mon sense of Col. Dougan, the English governor 
of New York, was more than a match for the wily 
Frenchman, backed by his whole troop of Jesuit spies ; 
and every movement that the marquis had yet made 
only servedto plunge him into deeper and still deeper 
troubles with the Indian tribes, whom both nations 
claimed as subjects. ‘‘ Diminish the numbers of the 
Iroquvis by every means possible; visit them with 
the sword, fire, and famine, sparing only those who 
may be useful as galley slaves.” Such was the pur- 
port of the orders of Louis, and faithfully had the 
governor-general attempted to execute them. He 
had already commenced by surprising peaceful Indian 
villages, and burning the inhabitants at the stake ; he 
had decoyed several chiefs to Fort Frontignac, and 
there seized upon them and shipped them from Quebec 
to serve in the king’s galleys; and having, by this last 
act of treachery, made the Five Nations his bitter and 
implacable enemies, a well-digested plan for eventually 
annihilating the mighty tribes which he despaired 
of subjecting was now ripe for execution. Confident 
of success, the noble governor indulged freely in wild 
dreams of power and greatness; but if he should 
succeed in accomplishing all his vast designs, what 
surety had he that he should still even retain the 
governor-ship of New France? At any moment a 
favorite might take it from him; for none better than 
de Nouville knew how insecure a corner-stone for any 
fabric is the breath of royalty. 

There was now at the court of France a young 
chevalier who had made himself very useful to Louis 
by private negotiations with James II. He was re- 
puted to be handsome, magnanimous, brave, adven- 
turous, well versed in every courtly grace and 
accomplishment of chivalry, and just now in very 
high favor with the king. De Nouville knew nothing 
of him beyond these rumors; but, notwithstanding, he 
did not hesitate to shape his plans with reference to 
this distinguished stranger. With so many useful 
Jesuits at hand it is not to be supposed that the noble 
governor would want the means of accomplishing 
any project which required no weightier instruments 
than crafty words; and so it is not surprising that in a 
very short time from the conception of the plan, he 
had effected the betrothal of his daughter and the young 
favorite of the king. Blanche had certainly no right 
to complain (and she did not) at her fortunes. She 
was told that with the monarch’s sanction her hand 





had been sought by a handsome and gallant youth, 
whom any lady at the court of France would be proud 
to win; and her eyes sparkled with gratified vanity 
when informed that her lover was all impatience till 
he had crossed the water and laid his now full blossom- 
ing honors at her feet. And her pleasure was in no 
wise lessened by the whisper that this most favored 
of favorites would soon assume the viceroy-ship of 
New France. Why should the Lady Blanche object 
to a crown? On whose brow would it sit more 
gracefully? The heart of the proud beauty fluttered 
with its budding dreams while she blushed and smiled 
and turned away to the study of diamonds, and ermine, 
and courtly ceremonies. What change then had 
come over the bright lady, that the mention of the 
Chevalier de Croye should take the smile from her lip 
and the sunshine from her eye? Why did she draw 
her veil closer while listening to the animated praises 
bestowed upon him by her father, and think the little 
ride of thirty minutes, during which he formed the 
topic of conversation, so very, very long? And why 
did she return with pale cheek and sad heart to weep 
away the evening in the darkness of her own chamber ? 
W ouldst know the why, kind reader ? 

Years had passed since Blanche de Nouville, a care- 
less, light-hearted child, dwelling in one of those old 
chateaux scattered over France, was allowed to 
wander at will about the pleasant valleys in her own 
immediate neighborhood, and amuse herself by gather- 
ing flowers, chasing butterflies, or otherwise giving 
bright wings to the lagging days. On one occasion 
she stood by the side of a miniature lake, regarding 
with earnest eyes a beautiful cluster of azalias droop- 
ing so far over it as almost to kiss the ripples, and 
altogether beyond her reach. | 

‘Tf Angelique were but here,” thought the child, 
kneeling upon the little knoll and clinging with one 
hand to the branches of the shrubs, while she stretched 
the other forward as far as it would reach; “ if Ange- 
lique were but here—but no, I shall have it in a 
minute, just a minute more, I almost touched the 
straw.” 

Clinging to a root with her little feet, her pretty 
arm twined around the branches, and one dimpled 
hand extended till it could scarce be distinguished from 
the rosy blossoms, she had already, in imagination, 
secured her treasure, when her slight support gave way, 
and she was precipitated into the water. Poor little 
Blanche, she was wofully frightened, and might have 
been drowned, but for a laughing-eyed youth who 
chanced to be passing, and who, though he told her 
afterwards that she was just fit to be queen of the 
naiads and ought to have a palace “ down deep in the 
tide,” plunged in and brought her dripping like a 
water-lily to the shore. And Blanche sobbed and 
nestled in his bosom like a frightened bird—as though 
that had been the only place of safety for her. And 
so what could the stanger do but soothe her, and 
twine the mischievous blossoms amid her golden curls, 
and tell her with what surprise he had seen the spark- 
ling water closing above her, because he had thought 
her a bright fairy sunning herself upon the bough. 
After that Blanche chose her play-ground on the 
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marge of the little lake oftener than any where else; 
but the stranger never came back. Sometimes, even 
after she had crossed the ocean and made her home in 
the wilderness, a handsome, well-remembered face 
would bend over her in her dreams, and a low earnest 
voice would speak soothingly to her ; sometimes, even 
in daylight, she would have visions of dark eyes warm 
with admiration, and finely curved lips dropping with 
words which though addressed to a child’s compre- 
hension had something in them worth recalling; but 
it was like all other things connected with childhood, 
a shadowy memory held sacred. 

About a week after the Lady Blanche had expressed 
her acceptance of the proposals of the Chevalier de 
Croye, an incident occurred which made her quite 
forget the éxistence of her courtly suitor. Rambling 
with Pére Vaillant about the island of Hochelaga, they 
encountered a youthful hunter whose glance and tone 
haunted the lady all the evening after. And with good 
reason ; for the stranger recognized with pleased sur- 
prise his metamorphosed naiad, and many were the 
graceful sayings and witty repartees that followed, all 
of which carried a deeper meaning to both than their 
lightness warranted. And after, they met again and 
again, (with the tacit approval of Pére Vaillant, though 
he seemed to be strangely blind to any result which 
might follow it) till the days began to seem long to 
Blanche not brightened by this meeting. And once— 
it was on a rare evening, eloquent with moonlight— 
the holy father courteously admitted this same stranger 
to a seat beneath the silken canopy of the lady’s 
batteau, and sat down beside him completely wrapped 
in a holy reverie. While Marie slept at her mistress’ 
feet. Ah! that was a memorable evening to Blanche. 
There was not one sound astir to throw even the 
weight of a rose-leaf’s fluttering upon the low thrilling 
music of the stranger’s voice as it stole into her heart; 
so the rich tones melted there and left an incense 
which should have been kept burning for him forever. 
And Blanche returned to her own apartment, and to 
delicious musings. Earth and sky seemed to her to 
have robed themselves anew; not a leaf fluttered and 
not a bird spread a wing as they had moved before. 
The gay, spirited girl had grown quiet and thoughtful, 
moving like one in a dream—a rich, heartful dream, 
of whose fragility we are half conscious, and dare not 
raise a finger lest we should awaken ourselves. She 
yielded to it unreservedly, for it had crept upon her 
unguarded spirit unawares, and hovered there in the 
garb of an angel; and she forgot her betrothed, forgot 
her father, forgot ambition, glory, every thing but the 
tones and glances and words of the stranger Philippe. 
How could Blanche conceive that there was wrong or 
danger in aught which seemed to carry so much of 
heaven with it? But this evening she had been awa- 
kened from her long sleep; and it seemed to her that a 
pall of blackness had been suddenly spread over her 
love-lighted horizon. When Marie left her she flung 
herself upon her couch in perfect abandon ; her 
loosened hair mantling her shoulders, and then form- 
ing itself into little golden waves and creeping among 
the heavy folds of her riding-dress ; her chest heaving, 
and even her small hands, as they were clasped above 





her head, quivering with the agitation which she made 
no effort to control. Suddenly a soft, low strain of 
music swept up from the garden—softer than a sigh, 
and so low that Marie, had she been beside her mis- 
tress, would scarce have heard it; but its first faintest 
murmur reached the ear of the Lady Blanche. She 
raised her head from the pile of velvet cushions; and 
pushing back the clustering hair, suspended even her 
breathing while she listened. Then starting from the 
couch, she hastily gathered up her bright curls and 
wreathed them in a knot behind; substituted a lighter 
robe for her cumbrous riding-dress; tied the silken 
girdle and clasped the little mantle at the throat ; all with 
a steady though eager hand in strange keeping with the 
helpless wretchedness of the moment previous. There 
was something almost like a smile on her face as she 
sprang lightly to the door. But here she paused. For 
a moment she dallied with the latch; and then burying 
her young face in her hands, yielded to another burst 
of tears. Quivering in every limb she stood, till sink- 
ing to a half crouching posture upon the floor she 
sobbed, ‘‘I cannot—Oh! I cannot tell him to go for- 
ever !” 

Again a low, sorrowful breathing stole up from the 
garden, as though the sensitive chords were com- 
muning with those stirring within the bosom of 
Blanche de Nouville. 

** Mary mother, support me!” exclaimed Blanche, 
in a tone of touching helplessness, and prostrating 
herself before an image of the Virgin, till her forehead 
rested on the cold marble pedestal. ‘‘ I am weak and 
erring—oh! do not let me break my father’s heart!” 

Long and fervently did the lady pray. Finally, 
rising and pressing a crucifix to her lips, she dropped 
it back into her bosom, murmuring—‘“ I have strength 
for it now ;” and, casting another grateful glance up 
at the face of the Virgin, she glided from the room. 
A lamp burned dimly in the narrow hall, painting 
fantastic figures on the floor and ceiling, with shadowy 
shapes chasing always after them ; but, though Blanche 
Started once or twice, and peered eagerly into the 
gloom, she gave them no farther attention. As she 
opened the door of a large empty apartment beyond, 
the sound of a foot-fall struck distinctly upon her ear ; 
and she drew back, pulling her mantle closely about 
her, and cowering in the dense darkness. It was not 
repeated ; and, finally, gathering more courage, she 
hurried on, as though fleeing from the hollow echo of 
her own light footsteps, and gaining the door beyond, 
descended a small flight of steps into the open air. 
Again the low earnest tone came up from the fragrant 
thickets, like the pleading of an imprisoned Peri, and 
Blanche sprung eagerly forward at the sound. She 
had but to unlock the private postern, and the next 
moment she was sobbing upon the shoulder of her 
lover. 

** What is it, Blanche?” inquired the young man 
tenderly, and drawing her closer to him, as though, 
whatever it might be, there was one place, at least, 
where she would find a sure refuge. 

“Oh! I have been wrong, very wrong, Philippe, 
not to tell you before ; and now we must part forever.” 

The youth made no reply; but the clasp of his arm 
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tightened; and he bent his head till there was but 
room for the flitting of a breeze between his lips and 
the tear that glistened on the one cheek which she had 
turned to the moonlight. 
‘‘T have been false to my father, and—and—another 
one, Philippe, who is far away, and cannot dream of 
the wrong my heart is doing him. Oh! how could I 
know the danger of all this?) Would God we had 
never met, Philippe !” 

“* Thank God that we have met, my Blanche!” re- 
turned the lover fervidly; and probably forgetting in 
his rapturous delight that the confession which con- 
veyed bliss to him was wrung from her only by the 
most painful circumstances. 

“But, Philippe, you do not know—you do not 
understand. A stranger will soon be here, Philippe— 
a gay, heartless stranger—and I—I am destined to be- 
come his bride ; and so we must part to-night forever. 
Do you understand me, Philippe ?—rorEver !” 

‘*T have heard of the Chevalier de Croye, Blanche,” 
returned the youth, with singular calmness, ‘and, in 
truth, he has more to win a maiden’s love than the 
humble exile Philippe; and thou wilt think so too ere 
many days have passed. Cheer thee, sweet lady, 
thou wilt have knee-worship, and heart-worship, and 
thine eyes will be dazzled by splendor; it is for the 
humble lone one to sorrow, not for thee.” 

Oh! loneliness were better—far better—it would 
leave me undisturbed tears at least.” —’ 

Stull the young Frenchman. held the lady to his 
heart, and his voice, full of emotion, was at variance 
with his words as he answered— 

\ ‘* ] have heard that the rare accomplishments of the 
chevalier are the envy of all the courtiers of Louis.” 

“They told me that,” returned Blanche, listlessly. 

‘** And that noble dames a-plenty are proud but to 
win a glance from him.” 

‘** Ave! I marvel at the policy that induced him to 
seek out unlucky me, in this distant province. The 
counsels of courtiers, as well as kings, are unfathom- 
able. Yet I was foolish enough to be pleased with 
his preference at first, Philippe.” 

‘* Before an unfortunate exile threw his shadow 
across thy sunny path. Ah, Blanche! my dream has 
indeed been a delicious one, and I would yield it up 
only to secure thy happiness—that, truth compels me 
to say, I believe will be safe in the keeping of the 

: Chevalier de Croye.” 
be Blanche cast upon the speaker a glance full of re- 
proach, but her lips quivered too much to be trusted 

with a reply. 

* The king loves him, and loads him with honors.” 
‘‘ Aye! but for that I might be free,’ exclaimed 
Pi Blanche, sobbing. ‘‘ Would to God I had been the 
offspring of the poorest peasant in the vales of Lan- 
Fi guedoc, or that you had left me in the water, Philippe, 
| on that unlucky day when we first met! Then I 
might have escaped all this. And yet I ought to thank 
you, and I do, Philippe—I do thank you, for speaking 
so kindly of one to whom I have done a great wrong. 
I forget every thing now that I ought most to remem- 
ber—but it is all so sudden! After to-night I will not 
only train my lips, but my heart, too, till no one shall 
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have cause to complain. But oh! it is a hard thing— 
you cannot but think that, Philippe—to have our most 
sacred interests so entirely at the disposal of others.” 

‘*T do think it, dear Blanche,” returned the youth, 
in the same tones that had soothed her years before. 
And they soothed her now, as then; for Blanche 
somehow became conscious that it was not lack of 
feeling, but rectitude of principle and the unselfishness 
of true tenderness, which governed him ; and confiding 
implicitly in this, she had not a thought too sacred for 
his ear. And while in this pure communion hours 
glided by unnoted. At last the moon disappeared, 
leaving her silver veil streaming behind to mark the 
gate through which she had passed; and the stars be- 
gan to burn and flash more brilliantly. The unclouded 
sky, “still as a brooding dove,” put on a deeper blue ; 
the breezes folded their busy wings, as though they 
too needed rest; and every thing—even the leaves 
which had jostled against each other all the day long— 
yielding to the spirit governing the hour, grew solemn 
with stillness. Even the tones of the lovers had sunk 
to a low whisper, and the communion was more heart 
with heart than lip with lip. 

** We must part now, Philippe,” at last, the lady 
suggested ; and, as the words fell from her lips, the 
laurel-bushes rustled, a handful of blossoms rained 
down from the rose-tree beyond, and a whisper 
seemed to pass around the whole garden. Even 
Philippe started to his feet and looked about, and 
Blanche with difficulty suppressed a scream. But in 
a moment after both smiled, believing they had been 
startled by their own movements. 

‘* We must part now,” repeated Blanche, clinging 
to the arm that supported her, as though she feared to 
be obeyed too readily. . 

‘‘Tt is indeed later than I thought. God bless thee, 
dear Blanche!” and the youth, without further words, 
led her forward to the postern. ‘God bless thee, 
dear Blanche! I trust that we may meet again, and 
under brighter auspices, but if not—’ He drew her 
tearful face to his, touched his lip to her forehead— 
and then the gate closed and Blanche found herself 
alone beside the flight of steps that led to her chamber. 
As she reached the large empty apartment she was 
startled by a sound as of the clash of arms. A window 
close by overlooked the garden, and Blanche threw 
up the casement hurriedly. A man wearing the cow! 
of a priest was unbarring the great outer postern, 
and between two powerfully made grenadiers stood 
one whose figure and bearing could not be mistaken, 
though he was evidently a prisoner. Atasingle glance 
Blanche comprehended all—perhaps the priest might 
be Lamberville—he could not deny her prayer. With 
an involuntary cry of terror she bounded from the 
door, sprang to the bottom of the staircase, and almost 
with the speed of the wind gained the private entrance 
to the garden. But she was too late. The great gate 
swung on its hinges, and closed with a loud clang; 
and though Blanche shrieked in the agony of the mo- 
ment, the sound seemed to waste itself on the night 
air. Still she flew forward until she reached the gate. 
She struck upon it, and twined her fingers in the iron 
bars, as though her slight strength had been sufficient 
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to tear them from their firm bed; then, suddenly re- 
collecting herself, she staggered backward, reeled 
and sank senseless upon the dewy grass. It was long 
before Blanche awoke to consciousness. When she 
did, her momentary madness had passed; and, cross- 
ing her hands meekly upon her bosom, she put no 
constraint upon the tears that rained in torrents down 
her pale face. Slowly and painfully Blanche retraced 
her steps to her chamber. It seemed dreary and deso- 
late, like her own heart. Bending before the image 
of the Virgin, she buried her head in the folds of her 
mantle; and there, weary with grief and watching, 
fell asleep. 

“Oh! my lady,” exclaimed Marie, as her supple 
fingers adjusted the bright curls, still heavy with night- 
dew, “such a thing as happened last night! A man 
was found in the garden—a spy, Pére Lamberville 
says. Raoul told me all about it—a spy from the 
English in New York—one of those wicked Hugue- 
nots that I should think would sink the ships they 
come over in. But you need never be frightened, 
lady. Bless me! you are as white as your own gown 
—you need never be frightened—Pére Lamberville 
says he will have him yet.” 

** Have him yet!” 

“Yes, my lady : that is, as soon as they come back 


from this fight with the Indians. It was the Father | 


of Evil who helped him to escape, so Raoul says, 
for he went through bolts and bars of solid iron.” 

** Holy Mother, I thank thee !” murmured Blanche, 
sinking back into her chair heavily, “‘ thou hast heard 
my prayer, and Philippe is in safety.” 

‘*Pére Lamberville,” continued the girl, ‘is to 
stay behind and keep a guard—” 

‘“T must see my father!” exclaimed Blanche, 


springing to her feet. ‘‘Go, Marie, but return in- | 


stantly, and tell me where I shall find him.” 
The girl obeyed with alacrity ; and, while she was 
gone, Blanche busied herself with arranging her 


thoughts and calming her mind for the dreaded inter- | 


view. 


In a few moments Marie returned. ‘‘ Monsieur, | 
your father, is in a strange way this morning, lady. | 


His face grew almost black when I gave him your 
message. Oh! he seemed very angry, and stamped 
with his foot upon the flag-stone, and bade me tell 
you—I don’t know what it was, for my ear must 
have heardamiss. He could not have meant that you 


should be shut up in these rooms—though, to be sure, | 


they are very pretty—like a prisoner ; he is distraught 


with all these war-doings, and takes no heed of what | 


his tongue speaks. But come, my lady, to the window 
—there will be a grand show soon—they are already 
manning the batteaux. Oh! I never saw the like! 


The wild Indians will run into the lake at the sight of | 


them! Lean upon my shoulder, lady, for you seem 
very ill.” 

It was indeed a brave sight—that gathering army ; 
with nothing to mar its grandeur but perhaps now and 
then an intruding thought of the littleness of its object, 
the crushing of a comparatively defenceless foe. The 
broad river was absolutely swarming with the gor- 
geously decorated batteaux of the French soldiery, 
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the heavily laden boats of attendants and camp- 
followers, and the canoes of the Indians and rangers. 
But Blanche had an eye for but one object—the 
princely form of her noble father, as he moved like a 
monarch in the crowd, issuing his commands, and 
preserving, in the midst of the seeming confusion, the 
absolute order of the best disciplined troops on the 
day of a grand military review. His lip seemed to 
be upon her cheek, and his benediction in her ear, as 
on the night before; but his stern look now reversed 
it all. That he, that fond father, whose love had been 
idolatry, should leave her—perhaps for weeks, per- 
haps forever; for how could she foresee the chances 
-of war ?—without one gentle, forgiving word! Would 
he not return fora moment? Would he not as much 
as raise his eye to her casement? He did not; and 
| Blanche turned away, sick at heart, as she saw that 
| she had watched in vain. Meantime the army had 
| embarked. Never before had the wilderness been 
| greeted with such a display of magnificence. More 
| than two thousand men, nearly half of them wearing 
the splendid national uniform of the French, were 
_ gliding upon the surfce of the mighty river, the dip 
| of the oar keeping time to the exquisite music of the 
| military band—now scaring from their still slumbers 
| the echoes on either shore, now plunging into deep, 
cool shadows, where even the musicians kept back 
‘their breath, or modulated the tones of their instru- 
| ments to that of the genius of the wild. 
Arrived at Fort Frontignac on the northwestern 
shore of the St. Lawrence, De Nouville separated his 
| army into two grand divisions. The beautiful Ontario 
lay here inwooded, like a magnificent diamond in a 
setting of emerald; and the divided army passing 
along the northern and southern marge, encompassed 
it with a living cineture. Finally both companies 
| met, and landed at Tyronedequai. Here the marquis 
| paused, and formed his troops in battle array. In ad- 
| vance marched more than eight hundred young, brave, 
/and chivalrous Frenchmen, selected from the very 
| flower of the best disciplined army in the world ; their 
lithe, manly limbs cased in snow-white uniform, glit- 
tering with golden embroidery ; their burnished arms 
| flashing and blazing in the sunlight; their plumes 
_gayly nodding; their spread banners flaunting and 





streaming skyward; and the heavy roll of the drum, 


| and martial tones of the fife, interspersed with the 
stirring notes of the clarion, the loud blast of the bugle 
and the richly gushing melody of the horn—combined 
to rouse every dormant passion, and condense all into 
one—the love of glory. Close behind these marched, 
file on file, the hardy Canadian rangers, with less of 
| military display, less of that regularity of movement 
and seeming overess of impulse which resolved the 
whole French army into one huge, invincible, indi- 
| visible body, animated by a single soul; but with an 
independent manly vigor appearing throughout all, 
promising that, though the animating soul were 
silenced, still life would quiver in every dismembered 
limb. This half-savage, half-civilized portion of the 
army comprised a thousand men, almost as familiar 
with the hills and glens, the friendly coverts and deep 
secret hiding-places of these wild fastnesses as the 
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Indians themselves ; while the muscular vigor of their 
straight, arrowy forms, their agility of limb and swift- 
ness of foot, rendered them no mean acquisition to 
the better disciplined and elegantly equipped Euro- 
peans who preceded them. Indeed, in these wily, 
strong, and experienced rangers lay the great strength 
of the army. Close on the heels of these swarmed a 
troop of native Indians, the scalp-lock dangling with 
ostentatious daring at their crowns, set round with 
tufts of gaudy feathers, twisted skins of serpents, or 
bandeauz of bones, painted glass, and pebble-stones. 
They came, each firmly clutching his sharpened toma- 
hawk, their bodies nearly naked and streaked with 
war-paint—their greedy eyes perhaps peering through 
a rim of black, and their sinewy arms looking as 
though already dipped in human gore. Strange 
enough was sucha scene of grandeur to this rough 
wilderness. A June sky was smiling above them, 
and so still was the air that the leaves of the giant 
trees scarce fluttered in the breeze; but there was a 
tremulous motion in the firm earth beneath, as though 
shaken by the stern, measured tread of that multitude 
of feet. The frightened deer threw back their antlered 
heads and bounded away over the hills, giving but a 
glimpse of their graceful figures in the distance; and 
the startled partridge drummed in the thicket, while 
crowds of other birds fluttered and wheeled and 
poised on their trembling wings in mid-air or flew 
screaming away. The rabbits scampered off to their 
cpverts, and the squirrels flew along the ragged bark 
of the trees, seeming to think, poor little innocents! 
that they were the cause of all this parade. Some- 
times a fierce cry came up from the distance that 
made the eyes of some of the party glitter, and their 
hands close about their rifles, for the panther and the 
bison were yet abroad, and both savages and rangers 
knew well their lurking-places. Sull, though the 
army was now in the very heart of the Seneca nation, 
not a savage made his appearance. Sometimes a 
shadow would seem to steal from a neighboring copse, 
or a hum, as of low voices, would float out on the air, 
but they were only the creations of the strained eye 
and expectant ear. Finally the army emerged into 
an open savanna, and now the drums beat a quicker 
march, and they pushed on with eager haste. 

‘‘ The red-skinned cowards have fled, and cheated 


us of our victory,” remarked De Nouville to a gallant |, 


young officer of his staff, ‘‘ but we will visit them with 
a giorious revenge yet.” 

As the officer turned his head to reply, a deafening 
volley filled the atmosphere, a wild cry burst from his 
lips, he leaped madly into the air, and rolled dead at 
the feet of the marquis. In the same moment, on 
every side, front, flank and rear, from bush and tree, 
rank grass and tangled thicket, out from behind rock, 
mouldering trunk, and mossy hillock, sprung, with 
whoops and yells, countless troops of maddened 
savages. The broad savanna literally swarmed with 
the infuriated Senecas. Even veteran officers were 
for the moment infected with the universal panic. 
The first charge had been fatally effective, and the 
ranks were confused and broken. Orders were given 
and countermanded in the same breath, but both were 





unheeded in the wild uproar. The French troops fled 
to the forest and fired at shadows or at each other. 
Any thing like unity of purpose was impossible—a 
separate tragedy was enacted in every group. Here 
a wily Canadian crept silently toward the lair of a 
hidden Iroquois, and struck him down just as his 
greedy eye glistened at sight of his prey. There, 
hand to hand in a desperate struggle, the supple limbs 
of a French officer measured their trained skill against 
the brute force of a brawny savage. De Nouville, 
unsuccessful in his attempt to restore any thing like 
order, had plunged, with a small fragment of his bat- 
talion, into the thickest of the fight, and contended 
successfully with the heaving human mass, till, look- 
ing about him in the midst of the confused mélange, 
he discovered that he was unsupported by a single 
soldier of his troops. He, however, brandished his 
keen Damascus, hoping yet to hew a path through the 
crowd of yelling savages that surrounded him like so 
many starved blood-hounds. Never did trusty blade 
do better service, for every blow had desperation in 
it. At last the crowd was cleared, the woods were 
close at hand, and the immment danger seemed 
passed. At this moment a powerful savage bounded 
forward, brandishing his tomahawk, and instantly the 
French commander closed with him. Knee pressed 
against knee, foot against foot, and arm wreathed in 
arm, they stood, with every cord distended, and every 
muscle thrown into a position to maintain its utmost 
force ; the fierce passion working visibly in the naked 
limbs of the savage, seeming to find an answering 
passion to oppose it, hidden beneath the garb of the 
courtly nobleman. Just at this crisis, when the 
chances of both combatants seemed so equally 
balanced that a breath would have turned the scale, 
De Nouville caught a glimpse of glittering steel in 
the air above him. There was no time even for a 
prayer. So to die! But the Frenchman breathed 
again. The uplifted arm had been shattered. The 
slight distraction had, however, given his adversary 
an advantage. The marquis, aiming a blow with his 
liberated hand, struck the air, reeled, slipped on the 
blood-wet grass and fell, dragging down his enemy 
with him. For a moment he was stunned, but in the 
next he was released from the mass of the slain by the 
strong hand of a youth in the garb of a ranger. 

“ Fight, if you can, Monsieur le Marquis,’’ said the 
Canadian, adding to his precept the weight of a goodly 
example. 

“If I can!” exclaimed the nearly bewildered mar- 
quis, raising an arm that showed no sign of flagging; 
and, without another word, side by side, the twain cut 
their way through the newly gathered crowd of 
Iroquois, and finality gained the covert of the woods. 

‘*T owe you a life, my brave fellow!” exclaimed 
De Nouville, grasping the hand of the youth with 
grateful warmth. ‘‘Come tothe fort as soon as we 
are at Montreal again, and tell me what I shall do for 
you.” 

“To be refused the boon I ask!” answered the 
Canadian bluntly. 

** Nay, my good fellow, your service has been a 
trifle too important for that. Upon the honor of a 
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soldier and a gentleman, you shall name your own 
reward. I perceive you know me.” 

‘Aye! who does not know Monsieur le Marquis ?” 

‘“*'Then take that,” and the marquis drew from his 
bosom a jeweled crucifix, ‘and, by all the saints in 
the calendar, you have but to present it to insure you 
any boon within my gift.” 

The Canadian bent his head in acknowledgment, 
and accepted the pledge with a covert smile; and the 
marquis hurried away to the combat, muttering be- 
tween his teeth, ‘‘ A surly churl ! but, nevertheless, he 
saved my life.” 

Well did Blanche de Nonville fulfill her determina- 
tion, and train both heart and lip, till it would have 


required a keen eye indeed to have discovered the |. 


“worm i’ the bud.” Her brow had never been 
smoother, nor her eye ciearer than when she met her 
father on his return from his disgraceful discomfiture, 
but he missed the childish caress; and instead of the 
warm, earnest delight dimpling the whole face, a 
smile, that might have been born under the chisel of a 
sculptor, just curved the beautiful lips, and sent a chill 
to his heart. 

** Forgive me, my Blanche,” he said sorrowfully ; 
**T left thee in anger, and without one parting word; 
but my earnest benedictions were sent back to thee, 
my darling. Nota breeze visited thy bright cheek but 
bore with it a blessing from the lips of thy father. 
Forgive me, dear one, if I have seemed harsh—the 
wrong was made greater by my love—it was all for 
thee.” 

** And it was well, my father; I thank thee for thy 
care.” 

The voice of the Lady Blanche was gentle, and 
winning, and earnest, but the tones were measured. 
It lacked the warm heart-gush that had kept dewy the 
one spot of green in the bosom of the man of the 
world. 

Blanche listened with total indifference to the mor- 
tifying details of the battle, seeming to feel no regret 
at the utter demolition of the carefully laid plans that 
were to strike terror to the heart of the Iroquois na- 
tions ; but, when told of her father’s danger and narrow 
escape, the ice upon her heart melted; and wreathing 
her arms about his neck, she was for a few moments 
the fond child to whose caresses he had looked for the 
dissipation of the heavy clouds lowering over his 
fortunes. It was but a moment, however, and then 
the lip became fixed as before, the moist eye grew 
cold and clear, and the arm still resting on his neck 
seemed to have lost the magnetic touch which always 
thrilled upon his heart. With a deep-drawn sigh the 
marquis arose, and touching his lips to the smooth 
brow of his child, turned away in anguish of spirit. 
For a little time he paced up and down the apart- 
ment; then returning, he leaned over her and whis- 
pered—‘It shall be done, Blanche. It would be 
insulting the king’s favorite—but no matter, I should 
incur the indignation of my sovereign—I should be 
stripped of my honors—my life might be forfeit; yet 
it shall be done. Thou shalt have thine own choice. 
We may go far back into the wilderness, perhaps, 
where titles and honors never were known, and there 





we may be happy yet. Give me back my child as she 
was, and I can do any thing, endure any thing, sacri- 
fice all the good that a long life has brought me. Oh! 
it shall be as thou wouldst have it, Blanche.” 

Was it not enough that the heart of Blanche was 
bending beneath the weight of her own sorrow—but 
must it have yet more to bear—the shame attendant 
upon a consciousness of error? Who was this 
stranger, Philippe, that he should make her unjust to 
all others, that he should steal her heart in a few short 
weeks from one who had made her his idol, the star 
of his life, who had loved and cherished her in her 
helplessness, and would have sacrificed his own being 
but to contribute to her happiness ?” 

‘**T would have it as it is, my father,” was the gentle 
reply, as Blanche threw herself into the arms that had 
ever sheltered her. ‘I have erred, but it was blindly, 
thoughtlessly—take me back to thy trust, and thou 
shalt find there is a spirit in thy child which will 
never shame thee.” 

It was a moment for unreserved confidence ; and 
Blanche, in hurried, tremulous tones, proceeded to 
offer her heart to the inspection of the eye of love. 
She detailed her meeting with the stranger youth on 
the banks of the little lake by her father’s chateau ; of 
their mutual recognition in the forest at Hochelaga 
and their intercourse afterward, with careful minute- 
ness ; extenuating nothing, and concealing nothing; 
save perhaps what is always concealed, the depthand 
changelessness of her own affection. She said they had 
parted on the evening of his seizure voluntarily; and 


yet (Blanche trembled as the confession passed her * 


lips) she had strangely enough received a token from 
him since. She did not hesitate to say it was strange 
and inconsistent—he had counseled her to abide by 
her duty, and yet what could have influenced him in 
this but a desire to keep himself still in her memory. 

‘But he shall be safe, my father! he shall not be 
endangered by my revelations!” Blanche entreated, 
holding fast between her palms a tiny parcel. 

** Ay; he shall be safe.” 

Blanche, with trembling fingers, undid the silken 
cord, and unfolded the paper. A crucifix, the very 
one he had given as a pledge of faith to the ranger, 
dropped from it into the hands of the marquis. He 
started, and dashed it down with a surprised and 
angry flush. 

“There is something written on the paper in his 
own hand. Read it, my father.” 

“ Nay, Blanche—” 

‘‘ Read it, I entreat.” 

The marquis took the scroll and read—‘ Present the 
jewel enclosed to the governor, and ask a boon in my 
name—whatever thou wilt, dear Blanche. He dare 
not refuse—it world be at the peril of his soul !” 

“Tt is even so,’ murmured the marquis, ‘‘ I dare not 
refuse.” 

“Tt is true, then, true!” exclaimed Blanche, clap- 
ping her hands together joyously; ‘it was Philippe 
who saved thee from the knife of the savage.” 

“Tt was a half-civilized Canadian !” 

“Tt was he! it washe! Thy lifeand mine! Holy 
Mother, I thank thee !” 
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’ “ And now he claims the reward. Oh! it would 
have been mercy had he left me to die!” 

‘He claims no reward ;. think what he might have 
asked—is he not noble, my father ?” 


‘““T would he were less ignoble, Blanche; [ little 


thought thou couldst make so low a choice.” - 

‘* The brave soldier who saved my father’s life !” 

** And claimed more than life for a reward.” 

‘* Nay, returned the pledge to the hand of one whom 
he knew never could use her power to darken one 
day of a parent’s life.” 

‘* How wilt thou use it, Blanche?” 

“Thus ! 
refused ‘from thy love. Take back the pledge, my 
father.” 

‘* He will think me an ingrate,’’ murmured Blanche, 
as she turned away to conceal the features that were 
now eloquent with emotion; ‘‘ an ingrate, enslaved by 
a foolish ambition ; but truth, and filial love, and com- 
mon justice all require the sacrifice. Oh! if thou 
couldst know how difficult the struggle, Philippe!” 


Great was the sensation occasioned by the arrival | 
Marie and Angelique were | 


of the Chevalier de Croye. 
on the tip-toe of expectation; flitting here and there 
with a busy consequence peculiar to ladies’ maids; 
wondering, and doubting, and guessing to each other ; 


and shaking their wise heads and looking very know- | 


ing at the otlier servants of the household. But when 
at last they did really catch a glimpse of his barge 
upon the water, with its gay decorations making it 
appear for all the world like a floating fairy palace 
@ moving to the magical sounds of music—oh such 
fluttering and chattering. A spectator could not pos- 
sibly have imagined that there was an individual in 
the fort so much interested in the expected arrival as 
these two demoiselles. Certainly not the clear-eyed, 
proud-lipped lady whose toilet they had just completed. 

‘* Spare thyself, my child, do not attempt this trial 
to-day” whispered the marquis, as he was on the 
point of proceeding to the river-side to welcome his 
guest. 

‘‘ Nay, methinks it scarce beseems my father’s 
daughter to practice such discourtesy,” returned the 
lady with a smile ; ‘‘ I shall do thee no discredit. 
And Blanche raised upon the tip of her taper finger the 
string of pearls which lay beside the casket upon her 
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I will not demand of thy justice what I _ 


See!’ | 


dressing-table. ‘‘ See! they hang as though suspended 
| from a thing of iron. My nerves are firm, there is no 
faltering in my pulses, no fluttering at my heart. Why 
' should I be exempt from the duties of hospitality ?”’ 
There was a strange undefined dread at the heart of 
| the marquis, and he would have striven yet farther to 
persuade ; but that cold calm eye and firm lip prevented, 
' even while they alarmed him. With a foreboding of 
evil, which clouded his brow. even in the moment 
when he should have been happiest, he turned away. 
| There! the boat is fast now!” ‘That is he—the 
one in the—’ ‘Mon Dieu! how handsome!” 
‘** Now he lands!” ‘ What an air!’’ ‘‘ Monsieur le 
-Marquis—ah!” “How graceful!’ ‘ Magnifique !” 
‘Now they are turning this way!” “They move 
forward!” ‘They will behereinamoment!” Such 
were a few of the many exclamations which greeted 
the ears of Blanche from the two watchers in the 
window, till she must have been the statue she seemed 
not to have felt her color rising and hergheart quicken- 
| ing its pulsations. If there had been no suspense, if 
she could have passed at once~ from the quiet of her 
own chamber into the presence which she had learned 
to dread, it would have been different; but now the 
emotions over which she had at first gained such per- 
fect ascendancy, began to swell again in her heart and 
tamper with the muscles of her face. There was, how- 
' ever, but little time for this kind of dangerous thought. 
|A heavy trampling of feet in the great hall was suc- 
_ ceeded by the flinging open of the doors; and Blanche 
_heard the courteous tones of her father, and another 
_voice—could it be a stranger’s. Something in it 
touched a chord which she had hoped would never 
vibrate again. The rich color receded from her 
cheek, and trembling, shrinking, almost fainting she 
stood, unable to move a finger or raisea lash. She 
heard her father pronounce her name coupled with 
another: a manly form bent before her—there was a 
clasp about her hand—a warm lip pressed it, not with 
the cold formality of a stranger; and then a voice 
| which could not be imitated, whispered softly— Does 
my maid tremble still !” 
A start—a gush of feeling—a long, deep, convulsive 
sob; and Blanche, all quivering with agitation, nestled 
onthe bosom of Philippe de Croye, and listened to 
| his soothing voice as in days long agone. 
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OF tattered robe all recklessly the while, 

She climbed the rugged hill with eager feet; 

Caught the first waking of the morning smile, 

And felt her heart with joyous wonder beat, 

As slowly by the mountain vapor swept, 

Lifting itself in fleecy folds away 

From lake and stream, and grove and vale, that slept 


Within its down, like weary child from play, 

A hardy girl she was, yet fair withal, 

Who with the butter-cups and wild brook played, 
Till labor claimed her for his daily thrall, 

And she, in kirtle short, and gown arrayed, 

Left, at his bid, her home in that sweet dell, 

Blest with the hum of bees, and song of whip-po-wii. 
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Tue Lady Blanche was a beauty anda belle. But 
more than this—she was an heiress. Need we wonder, 
therefore, that old barons, as grim as their ancestors’ 
effigies—gay knights, who sported retainers in cloth 
of gold—and princes of thirty quarterings, from Ger- 
many, thronged her castle, and sighed by turns 
at the feet of the obdurate fair? For the Lady 
Blanche, though she flatly refused none, was indiffer- 
ent to all. She treated every suitor, indeed, alike. 
She hada smile for one, a gay word for another, a 
task for a third, and for each and all the same tanta- 
lizing succession of hopes and fears with which beau- 
ties have managed to torment their lovers from time 
immemorial. To tell the truth, the Lady Blanche 
was a bit of a flirt. And Claude Marston found this 
out to his cost! 

As gallant a warrior, as courteous a knight, and 
withal as poor a géntleman—God help him !—was not 
to be found in the realm. His ancestors, on one side, 
had come over with the Conqueror, and, on the other, 
were lost in the clouds of Saxon and British fable. 
Their war-cry had rung and their banners flaunted in 
every battle-field from Hastings to Agincourt. But 
time had stripped them of their possessions, as a sea 
slowly wastes away some majestic rock, so that 
Claude Marston, the last of his line, could only claim 
a solitary tower, with a few roods of land, for his in- 
heritance. 

A distant relationship existed between his family 
and that of the Lady Blanche, and when he had won 
his spurs, in fulfillment of a long standing promise, he 
visited Delancy Castle. Little had Claude thought of 
love: indeed, he boasted that glory should ever be his 
sole mistress. Yet he had rare endowments for a 
lady’s bower : he had clerkly skill as well as renown 
at arms; could tune a gittern as well as couch a lance, 
and was a minstrel withal. The Lady Blanche, who 
was accomplished beyond her sex, could not fail to be 
delighted with the arrival of such a Crichton; and it 
was not long, in consequence, before she engrossed 
the chief portion of the young knight’s time. Perhaps 
she hoped to revenge herself on him for his declared 
indifference to her sex. They read together, rode to- 
gether, and seemed, indeed, as her jealous suitors said, 
to be always together ! 

The ravishing beauty of the Lady Blanche, her play- 
ful humor, the grace of her person, and the winning 
sweetness of her manner, soon made a captive of 
Claude, most of whose life had been spent in camps, 
and to whom female society was as new as it was 
winning. Day and night he thought only of the fair 
heiress. At first he fancied his affection not otherwise 
than a cousin’s should be; and when he awoke from 
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his delusion, it was to despair. The Lady Blanche 
was rich and courted; he, poor and unnoticed. She 
could never be his. Too proud to betray a hopeless 
passion, he resolved to depart from the castle as soon 
as possible, and while he remained to set a guard on 
his looks and tongue, to assume a gayety he did not 
feel, and even to jest on the folly of love, lest he 
should be suspected of his secret passion. Once, in- 
deed, he was nearly surprised into betraying himself ; 
for, at times, there was that in the looks or words of 
the Lady Blanche which almost bade him hope. On 
one of these occasions he made bold to give her a 
bunch of rose-buds, tied with a ribbon that he found 
on her table; and he thought he detected a conscious- 
ness in her manner. He took up her splendidly illu- 
minated Petrarch and opened at one of the sonnets to 
Laura. It spoke of undying love. 

** Heigho !” she said, with a pretty toss of the head, 
‘** You do not believe in love? Love’s but lunacy 
under another name; a juggle to cheat maidens out of 
their freedom. It’s an enchanter’s lute that lulls us to 
sleep; but we wake up to find ourselves decked with 
the cap and bells of the fool. Ill have none of it!” 

“You cannot think so,” said Claude, earnestly. 
‘“‘ Surely, Petrarch loved Laura?” 

“ Loved her! He loved himself! he loved fame! 
and wanting a theme to hang his verses on, he took 
poor Laura for lack of a better. Good honest man! I 
warrant he thought more of his library than of her 
charms, and dreaded a fit of rheumatism far worse than 
her frowns.” 


“ But—” 
‘** But me no buts,” said she, stamping her foot with 
pouting obstinacy. ‘‘ Men marry to get estates, and 


women to have husbands. It’s well enough for the 
crowd. But I would be a free falcon, or—”’ she hesi- 
tated, and then added, looking at Claude with a merry 
laugh—‘‘ or be chained in royal mews.” 

Claude sighed and rose. He saw she had twisted 
his poor roses nearly to pieces. From that hour he 
grew reserved, and even haughty, at times, to the 
Lady Blanche. He could not help it. He strove to 
appear indifferent, but his spirits would sometimes de- 
sert him, and he was either recklessly gay or silent 
and brooding. He avoided the dangerous morning 
téte-q-tétes, at first finding some feigned excuse for 
doing so, but finally abandoning them without any 
apology. As for the Lady Blanche, she seemed to 
care little about this pettishness. Of his intended de- 
parture she heard with a gay jest: he was going, she 
said, it was currently believed, to slay the giant Gar- 
gantua. Claude was piqued, and grew colder than 
ever. They never met now but in the presence of 
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‘ “ And now he claims the reward. Oh! it would 
have been mercy had he left me to die!” 

‘‘ He claims no reward ;. think what he might have 
asked—is he not noble, my father ?” 


“T would he were less ignoble, Blanche; I little : 


thought thou couldst make so low a choice.” 

‘‘ The brave soldier who saved my father’s life!” 

** And claimed more than life for a reward.” 

‘* Nay, returned the pledge to the hand of one whom 
he knew never could use her power to darken one 
day of a parent’s life.” 

‘* How wilt thou use it, Blanche?” 

“Thus! I will not demand of thy justice what I 
refused from thy love. Take back the pledge, my 
father.” 

** He will think me an ingrate,’’ murmured Blanche, 
as she turned away to conceal the features that were 
now eloquent with emotion; ‘‘an ingrate, enslaved by 
a foolish ambition ; but truth, and filial love, and com- 
mon justice all require the sacrifice. Oh! if thou 
couldst know how difficult the struggle, Philippe !” 


Great was the sensation occasioned by the arrival | 


of the Chevalier de Croye. Marie and Angelique were 
on the tip-toe of expectation; flitting here and there 
with a busy consequence peculiar to ladies’ maids; 
wondering, and doubting, and guessing to each other ; 
and shaking their wise heads and looking very know- 
ing at the other servants of the household. But when 
at last they did really catch a glimpse, of his barge 
upon the water, with its gay decorations making it 
appear for all the world like a floating fairy palace 


@ moving to the magical sounds of music—oh such 


fluttering and chattering. A spectator could not pos- 
sibly have imagined that there was an individual in 
the fort so much interested in the expected arrival as 
these two demoiselles. Certainly not the clear-eyed, 
proud-lipped lady whose toilet they had just completed. 

‘* Spare thyself, my child, do not attempt this trial 
to-day” whispered the marquis, as he was on the 
point of proceeding to the river-side to welcome his 
guest. 

‘‘ Nay, methinks it scarce beseems my father’s 
daughter to practice such discourtesy,” returned the 
lady with a smile ; ‘‘ I shall do thee no discredit. See!” 


And Blanche raised upon the tip of her taper finger the | 


string of pearls which lay beside the casket upon her 


THE R 


dressing-table. ‘‘ See! they hang as though suspended 
_ from a thing of iron. My nerves are firm, there is no 
faltering in my pulses, no fluttering at my heart. Why 
should I be exempt from the duties of hospitality ?” 
There was a strange undefined dread at the heart of 
| the marquis, and he would have striven yet farther to 
persuade ; but that cold calm eye and firm lip prevented, 
‘even while they alarmed him. With a foreboding of 
evil, which clouded his brow. even in the moment 
when he should have been happiest, he turned away. 
“There! the boat is fast now!” “ That is he—the 
one in the—’ ‘Mon Dieu! how handsome!” 
_“ Now he lands!” “What an air!” ‘Monsieur le 
'Marquis—ah!” ‘How graceful!’ ‘“ Magnifique !” 
“Now they are turning this way!” “They move 
forward!” ‘They will be here inamoment!” Such 
| were a few of the many exclamations which greeted 
the ears of Blanche from the two watchers in the 
window, tillshe must have been the statue she seemed 
not to have felt her color rising and hergheart quicken- 


| 


ing its pulsations. If there had been no suspense, if 


she could have passed at once~ from the quiet of her 
own chamber into the presence which she had learned 
to dread, it would have been different; but now the 
emotions over which she had at first gained such per- 
fect ascendancy, began to swell again in her heart and 
tamper with the muscles of her face. There was, how- 
ever, but little time for this kind of dangerous thought. 
A heavy trampling of feet in the great hall was suc- 
ceeded by the flinging open of the doors ; and Blanche 
heard the courteous tones of her father, and another 
voice—could it be a stranger’s. Something in it 
touched a chord which she had hoped would never 
vibrate again. The rich color receded from her 
cheek, and trembling, shrinking, almost fainting she 
stood, unable to move a finger or raise a lash. She 
heard her father pronounce her name coupled with 
another: a manly form bent before her—there was a 
clasp about her hand—a warm lip pressed it, not with 
the cold formality of a stranger; and then a voice 
| which could not be imitated, whispered softly—* Does 
my maid tremble still!” 

A start—a gush of feeling—a long, deep, convulsive 
sob ; and Blanche, all quivering with agitation, nestled 
on the bosom of Philippe de Croye, and listened to 
| his soothing voice as in days long agone. 
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BY ELIZABETH OKES SMITH, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE SINLESS CHILD,’’ ETC. 





OF tattered robe all recklessly the while, 

She climbed the rugged hill with eager feet; 

Caught the first waking of the morning smile, 

And felt her heart with joyous wonder beat, 

As slowly by the mountain vapor swept, 

Lifting itself in fleecy folds away 

From lake and stream, and grove and vale, that slept 


Within its down, like weary child from play, 

A hardy girl she was, yet fair withal, 

Who with the butter-cups and wild brook played, 
Till labor claimed her for his daily thrall, 

And she, in kirtle short, and gown arrayed, 

Left, at his bid, her home in that sweet dell, 

Blest with the hum of bees, and song of whip-po-wii. 
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BY CHARLES J. PETERSON, 





Tue Lady Blanche was a beauty anda belle. But 
more than this—she was an heiress. Need we wonder, 
therefore, that old barons, as grim as their ancestors’ 
effigies—gay knights, who sported retainers in cloth 
of gold—and princes of thirty quarterings, from Ger- 
many, thronged her castle, and sighed by turns 
at the feet of the obdurate fair? For the Lady 
Blanche, though she flatly refused none, was indiffer- 
ent to all. She treated every suitor, indeed, alike. 
She hada smile for one, a gay word for another, a 
task for a third, and for each and all the same tanta- 
lizing succession of hopes and fears with which beau- 
ties have managed to torment their lovers from time 
immemorial. To tell the truth, the Lady Blanche 
was a bit of a flirt. And Claude Marston found this 
out to his cost! 

As gallant a warrior, as courteous a knight, and 
withal as poor a géentleman—God help him !—was not 
to be found in the realm. His ancestors, on one side, 
had come over with the Conqueror, and, on the other, 
were lost in the clouds of Saxon and British fable. 
Their war-cry had rung and their banners flaunted in 
every battle-field from Hastings to Agincourt. But 
time had stripped them of their possessions, as a sea 
slowly wastes away some majestic rock, so that 
Claude Marston, the last of his line, could only claim 
a solitary tower, with a few roods of land, for his in- 
heritance. 

A distant relationship existed between his family 
and that of the Lady Blanche, and when he had won 
his spurs, in fulfillment of a long standing promise, he 
visited Delancy Castle. Little had Claude thought of 
love: indeed, he boasted that glory should ever be his 
sole mistress. Yet he had rare endowments for a 
lady’s bower : he had clerkly skill as well as renown 
at arms; could tune a gittern as well as couch a lance, 
and was a minstrel withal. The Lady Blanche, who 
was accomplished beyond her sex, could not fail to be 
delighted with the arrival of such a Crichton; and it 
was not long, in consequence, before she engrossed 
the chief portion of the young knight’s time. Perhaps 
she hoped to revenge herself on him for his declared 
indifference to her sex. They read together, rode to- 
gether, and seemed, indeed, as her jealous suitors said, 
to be always together ! 

The ravishing beauty of the Lady Blanche, her play- 
ful humor, the grace of her person, and the winning 
sweetness of her manner, soon made a captive of 
Claude, most of whose life had been spent in camps, 
and to whom female society was as new as it was 
winning. Day and night he thought only of the fair 
heiress. At first he fancied his affection not otherwise 
than a cousin’s should be; and when he awoke from 
20* 





his delusion, it was to despair. The Lady Blanche 
was rich and courted; he, poor and unnoticed. She 
could never be his. Too proud to betray a hopeless 
passion, he resolved to depart from the castle as soon 
as possible, and while he remained to set a guard on 
his looks and tongue, to assume a gayety he did not 
feel, and even to jest on the folly of love, lest he 
should be suspected of his secret passion. Once, in- 
deed, he was nearly surprised into betraying himself; 


for, at times, there was that in the looks or words of 


the Lady Blanche which almost bade him hope. On 
one of these occasions he made bold to give her a 
bunch of rose-buds, tied with a ribbon that he found 
on her table; and he thought he detected a conscious- 
ness in her manner. He took up her splendidiy illu- 
minated Petrarch and opened at one of the sonnets to 
Laura. It spoke of undying love. 

** Heigho !” she said, with a pretty toss of the head. 
** You do not believe in love? Love’s but lunacy 


under another name; a juggle to cheat maidens out of 


their freedom. It’s an enchanter’s lute that lulls us to 
sleep; but we wake up to find ourselves decked with 
the cap and bells of the fool. I’ll have none of it!” 

* You cannot think so,” said Claude, earnestly. 
‘“‘ Surely, Petrarch loved Laura?” 

‘Loved her! He loved himself! he loved fame! 
and wanting a theme to hang his verses on, he took 
poor Laura for lack of a better. Good honest man! I 
warrant he thought more of his library than of her 
charms, and dreaded a fit of rheumatism far worse than 
her frowns.” 

“ But—” 

‘** But me no buts,” said she, stamping her foot with 
pouting obstinacy. ‘‘ Men marry to get estates, and 
women to have husbands. It’s well enough for the 
crowd. But I would be a free falcon, or—” she hesi- 
tated, and then added, looking at Claude with a merry 
laugh—‘‘ or be chained in royal mews.” 

Claude sighed and rose. He saw she had twisted 
his poor roses nearly to pieces. From that hour he 
grew reserved, and even haughty, at times, to the 
Lady Blanche. He could not help it. He strove to 
appear indifferent, but his spirits would sometimes de- 
sert him, and he was either recklessly gay or silent 
and brooding. He avoided the dangerous morning 
téte-d-tétes, at first finding some feigned excuse for 
doing so, but finally abandoning them without any 
apology. As for the Lady Blanche, she seemed to 
care little about this pettishness. Of his intended de- 
parture she heard with a gay jest: he was going, she 
said, it was currently believed, to slay the giant Gar- 
gantua. Claude was piqued, and grew colder than 
ever. They never met now but in the presence of 
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others; and then the Lady Bianche seemed to seek 
for occasions to tease her lover. If he was gay she 
rallied him—if he was sad she pitied him—and if he 
was both in the same hour, as often happened, she 
vowed that men were fickle, but that Cousin Claude 
was most fickle of all. 

If the willful heiress favored any suitor, it was the 
proud Lord of Waltham. He was still in the prime of 
life, and at the head of the baronage: and had long 
loved the Lady Blanche. Every one said that the 
gay beauty, all along, had made up her mind, when 
she grew weary of flirting, to wed the Lord of Wal- 
tham. Certainly her manner toward him grew more 
condescending daily: he now filled the post at her 
bridle rein which Claude once occupied, and often 
during the evening the pair were left together, as if 
by that tacit consent on the part of the company with 
which lovers are avoided. Claude was jealous, though 
he fancied no one knew it; and his wit found vent at 
the expense of Waltham, who was rather dull ; but, on 
these occasions, the Lady Blanche would fly to her 
suitor’s aid, and generally discomfited the assailant. 

It was the night before Claude’s departure. No one 
could be more unhappy than he had been for the pre- 
ceding fortnight: against hope he had yet ventured to 
hope, and a single relenting word from his mistress 
would give rise to the most extravagant dreams; 
but the chilling indifference or merry raillery of the 
Lady Blanche had at last cured him. “On this occasion 
he was the gayest of the gay. They were talking of 
a contemplated journey of the fair hostess. 

“IT think of going around by the border. It is long 
since I saw it. What say you to it, Cousin Claude? 
You are as merry as a singing-bird to-night, and would 
be ready, | suppose, to advise me to rush into a lion’s 
den.” 

** You surely jest,” said he, with earnestness. ‘‘ The 
border is very unquiet, and you would run great risk 
of being made captive.” 

** Why, the man’s suddenly become timorous as a 
monk,” said the Lady Blanche, but she blushed 
slightly notwithstanding. ‘‘ Think you, noble gentle- 
men, that a lady of England may not travel in her 
native realm without fear of capture?) What say 
you ?” 

“I think,” said the Earl of Waltham, with a 
haughty glance at Claude, “‘ That the Lady Blanche 
may travel anywhere, if she has valiant knights for 
her escort: and for one I offer my poor sword to de- 
fend her.”’ 

‘* What think you of that, Cousin Claude ?” said the 
lady, triumphantly. 

‘My Lord of Waltham is a brave gentleman,” said 
he, with a low bow, ‘“ but I think has never crossed 
lances with the Scots. I won my spurs against them, 
and know the people; and I still adhere to my opinion 
that it would be dangerous for you to undertake that 
route at present.” 

The Lady Blanche hesitated, for this earnestness 
was not lost on her. Indeed she had, at first, proposed 
the contemplated route only in jest, but feminine 
whim, or some hidden méfive, had made her perse- 
vere in it on hearing Claude’s disapprobation. She 


’ 





was now again in doubt. Claude saw his advan- 
tage. 

‘* Lady,” he said eagerly, ‘‘I know you will not 
go! Indeed I ask it as a farewell favor.” 

He was surprised into speaking thus : the instant he 
had done so he saw his error. The Lady Blanche 
colored, and then said, with a slight curl of the lip— 

‘Oh! we forgot that Sir Claude Marston was used 
to dictating for lady’s favors. But, perhaps,” she 
added, looking laughingly around on the rest of the 
group, “ he thinks we may lay our injunction on him, 
as our good cousin, to go with us, and having no taste 
for those Scottish broad-swords, would persuade us to 
travel southward. But never fear—we are a knight’s 
daughter, and dread no foe. So we absolve you from 
all duty to us, and while you go to play at silken tour- 
naments, our Lord of Waltham, with our squire Sir 
John Neville, will bear us through the Douglas lances.” 

The cheek of Claude burned like fire at this galling 
speech ; but the speaker was a lady, and he could take 
no notice of it. He bowed. 

“So be it,” he said, with difficulty mastering his 
rage; and then turned on his heel and walked from 
the room. 

The Lady Blanche had, perhaps, gone further than 
she intended, for she changed color, but added quickly 
and gayly— 

** Did you ever see such a ferocious animal? And 
he was once, too, as dainty and well-behaved—you 
all can testify—as my pet greyhound. What can be 
the matter with Cousin Claude ?” 

The young knight was boiling with indignation as 
he reached his room. It had been the first time he 
had been thus publicly slighted for the stupid Waltham ; 
but what else, he now asked himself, could he have 
expected ? 

** Fool, fool that I was,” he said, as he strode to and 
fro in his apartment. ‘ She thinks, or affects to think, 
Iam a coward. By St. George, I only wish that dolt, 
Waltham, had dared to add a syllable—I would have 
made him eat his words.” 

He chafed thus for nearly half an hour; then his 
passion, in part, subsided. 

“It was a dream,” he said, ‘‘a dream cherished in 
spite of a thousand rebuffs; but it is over. Yet, Lady 
Blanche, I cannot see you fall a victim to your own 
infatuation. Itoo will go around by the border, secretly 
guarding you till you safely reach Durham. Perhaps, 
some day you may hear of it, and do me justice.” 

The next morning, long before sunrise, Claude and 
his few followers were in the saddle, and without 
farther leave-taking had turned their backs on Delancey 
Castle. 

It was near high noon on the third day after leaving 
Delancy Castle, that Claude with his little troop slowly 
wended his way up a long hill, near the border, com- 
manding an extensive view of the surrounding country. 
For three days he had kept unobserved between the 
Lady Blanche and the Scottish frontier, maintaining a 
constant look-out; but during the last twenty-four 
hours his scouts had lost sight of her cavalcade, though 
Claude still believed it to be on the English side of the 
route he was pursuing. Suddenly, however, on at- 
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taining the brow of the hill, he saw before him in the 
valley a thick cloud of dust, from which gleamed oc- 
casionally the glitter of helmet and arms, while the 
clash of weapons in a fray and the shouts of com- 
batants rose to his ear softened by the distance. A 
momentary breeze that swept aside the dust revealed 
the banner of Lord Waltham ; and the thickest of the 
fight appeared to be amid a group of women guarded 
by men-at-arms. But it was evident that the British 
had the worst of the conflict and must soon have given 
way. Even as he paused, the triumphant shouts of 
the Scots swelled on the’ air, for the banner of Lord 
Waltham was in the dust. 

Claude ran his eye hastily over his little force, 
numbering not one third that of the assailants; but he 
knew they would stand by him to a man. 

‘‘ Have at them, my bold fellows,” he said. ‘‘ Eng- 
land to the rescue. A Marston—a Marston!” and 
thus shouting his war-cry, at the head of his gallant 
band and with his lance in rest, he galloped down upon 
the foe. 

Overpowered by numbers and worn out by a 
desperate resistance, the few knights and men-at-arms 
who remained with the Lady Blanche—for long before 
Lord Waltham, deeming the battle lost, bad put spurs 
to his steed and fled from the field—were on the point 
of giving up the contest, when they were cheered by 
a well-known war-cry that rose even over the din of 
the conflict, and brought comfort and hope to their 
fainting bosoms. At the same instant looking up, they 
saw the young knight thundering down the hill, his 
long white plume streaming behind him and his 
followers furiously galloping in his rear. 

“St. George for merry England! Stand fast awhile 
longer, brave gentlemen,” said the knight on whom 
the command had devolved, “‘ and the day will yet be 
ours. A Neville!” he shouted, dashing his spurs into 
his steed and charging into the heart of the foe, where, 
with his huge sword, he laid about him right man- 
fully. 

** A Douglas. For God and St. Andrew, A Douglas 
—a Douglas !” was the response of the foe. 

But now, like a torrent sweeping down the hill, like 
a whirlwind careering over the plain, the little band 
of Claude, with fixed lances, burst full upon the foe, 
who, turning like a wild boar at bay, fiercely con- 
fronted this new enemy. The shock was like the 
meeting of two opposite waves in the mouth of a tide- 
way. For a moment both assailants and assailed 
shook in their saddles, but the impetuous charge of 
Claude’s weighty men-at-arms, soon bore down the 
lighter horsemen of the Scots, whose prostrate forms 
were instantly ridden over by the victors as they 
pursued their career. Right on like an arrow, scatter- 
ing ruin on this side and that—with his eye never 
losing sight fora moment of the whit. dress of the 
Lady Blanche—Claude Marston kept his course ; and 
not until he stood at her side did he look back to 
see the enemy flying in every direction across the 
plain. 

“The day is yours, sir Claude,” said Sir John 
Neville, her squire, “ we had been lost but for your 
timely succor.” 





‘Nay! Give the glory to God and the saints, who 
brought me up so opportunely. But see—your lady 
has fainted !” 

It was even so; the Lady Blanche, after bearing all 
the horrors of the conflict, had, in the instant of vic- 
tory, suddenly fainted away. 

“There is an abbey but a mile hence, over the hill. 
She can find shelter there,” said Sir John. “ Luckily 
we have a litter with us. You, Sir Claude, guard her 
thither while I see to the wounded.” 

“ Nay, nay, let this be my task,” said Claude; and 
notwithstanding every remonstrance, Sir John was 
forced to attend his mistress to the abbey. 

The truth is, Claude did not desire to impose on Lady 
Blanche the painful task of returning him thanks, 
when he knew her heart must be a prey to the morti- 
fication consequent on Lord Waltham’s flight. He, 
therefore, after he had seen the wounded carefully 
borne to the abbey gate, was about to pursue his 
journey without stopping, when a message was 
delivered from the Lady Blanche asking an interview. 
There was now no escape, and he alighted. 

But Claude would have given worlds to have 
avoided the interview. He feared for his composure, 
feared that by some look or word he might betray his 
love ; feared that the Lady Blanche would feel bound 
to speak honeyed words of thanks when she knew 
and scorned his suit. 

The route to her apartments led through the garden, 
and as Claude was slowly pursuing his way, with his 
eyes bent on the ground, he thought he heard a deep 
sigh nearhim. Looking up he found himself near the 
cloisters ; and on a seat, only separated from him by 
some rose-bushes, was the Lady Blanche. She held 
something to her lips. Was he in a dream, or could 
it be the bunch of now faded flowers which he had 
once given her? He could not be mistaken. There 
was the well-known ribbon with which they were 
still tied. She murmured his name, too, as she kissed 
them. Without a second thought, carried away by 
the rapture of the discovery, Claude put aside the 
bushes and knelt before her, just as she rose from her 
seat, alarmed, surprised and overcome with maidenly 
shame. 

**T have long loved you,” he said passionately. 
“Dear Lady Blanche, you do not despise my suit!” 

She could not speak, but moved her hand for him to 
rise, and fell weeping into his arms. 

We spare the blushes of the Lady Blanche ; but, as 
her face lay hidden on the broad bosom of her lover, 
she confessed how long she had secretly loved him, 
and owned herself properly punished for her mo- 
mentary flirtation ; for the Lady Blanche had returned 
his affection even on that memorable morning when 
he gave her the rose-buds; woman’s whim had 
prompted her words on that occasion ; but, eversince, 
the little bouquet had been worn next her heart. 
Pride had kept her, however, from coming to an ex- 
planation until Claude’s altered demeanor made her 
fear that his affections had changed. 

They were married, Claude Marston and the Lady 
Blanche; but the craven Earl of Waltham was not 
even bidden to the wedding. 
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FOREIGN LITERARY NEWS. 





FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT ABROAD, 





Brussels, February 27, 1845. 
My Dear Granam,—There is very little new to report 
in the literary world. In proportion as the sciences, and 
among these political economy as far as reduced to science, 
are occupying the mind, the arts, and with them belles- 
lettres, are thrown in the back-ground. In France the 
Feuilletons are still the order of the day; but these daily 
literary productions are not always of a description to be 
introduced into an American magazine, and especially into 
Graham’s, where one is sure to meet so many ladies! 
Beyond the daily literature of la Presse, le Constitutionnel, 
le Globe and the Journal des Débats, there is nothing worth 
mentioning. ‘‘ Mysteries’? continue the fashion of the day. 
There are the ‘“‘ Mysteries of the Inquisition,” a highly 
colored picture, which may be used as the pendant to the 
Juif Errant. 'The one is directed against the Dominicans, 
the other against the Jesuits, and the historical course of 
M. Michelet, the celebrated professor at the College of 
Paris, against the Catholics in general. There is, no doubt, 
an approach to religion among the higher classes, and a 
growing indifference toward it among the masses. Eugene 
Sue has more readers than Chateaubriand, 
Among the different mysteries ‘‘ The Mysteries of My 
Wife” (les Mystéres de Ma Femme) have met with con- 
siderable success on the stage. The piece is one of the 
many light drolleries in which the French people abound. 
A gentleman is determined to marry, from sentiment, a 
woman who shall be entirely his owu—who shall have no 
other happiness than that of possessing him; and he, in 
return for such love, is willing to forsake the world and 
cling unto his wife. Property and family are no considera- 
tions with him; and he therefore concludes to marry a 
modest, retired, unassuming orphan, who has no disagree- 
ble uncles, and no aunts, to trouble his domestic peace, 
and, consequently, no will which is not entirely his own. 
The marriage is completed in the first act—and in the in- 
terval between the first and the second, the sentimental 
husband is a picture of happiness. The second act, how- 
ever, introduces a couple of remarkably lean, antiquated, 
tiresome people into his house, who happen to be near re- 
lations of his wife, and whom he in vain tries to get rid 
of. They are his wife’s parents, and entitled to the utmost 
respect. Two lovely little urchins, the fruits of a former 
marriage of his wife, are also introduced; and a young 
officer who happens to be desperately in love with her 
tries to scale her window. You may well imagine that 
the husband is jealous, and that his domestic peace is gone. 
The third act represents the poor man ina fit of craziness ; 
but time, which softens every grief, also lessens his. He 
is composed in the fourth act, and in the fifth the father of 
three beautiful children, whom he loves equally well. The 
officer has been killed in one of the battles in Africa; the 
parents of his wife are dead, and barring two of his chil- 
dren, who make up in wit what they lack in parentage, he 
is really the contented man he fancied he would be when 
he resolved on marrying. Insipid as the plot appears, it 
gives the author many opportunities of exhibiting Parisian 
life, and French manners in general. 
Infinitely more important than these “ Mysteries” is a 
newly discovered comedy of Moliére, ‘le Docteur Amou- 
reux,” (the Doctor in love,) which will soon be performed 





at the Theatre Francais. For awhile’ the daily press 
doubted the reality of the great discovery, and made all 
manner of objections to the genuineness of the play. But 
these are now wholly removed, and we shall soon have 
another comedy to add to the great fund of true humor of 
our old friend Poquelin. Of all the French dramatic 
writers none approaches at all the great William, espe- 
cially in delineating character: in Moliére’s plays alone 
we perceive a considerable approach toward them. 
Moliére, in fine, is the French Shakspeare. The manu- 
script in question was found at Rouen, where the propri- 
etor’s ancestors resided in 1680. La Grange (this is the 
person from whom it descended to the present owner) Was 
then an intimate friend and colleague of Poquelin Moliére; 
and it is, therefore, not at all unlikely that he came inalaw- 
ful manner to the possession of the treasure. The manu- 
script, moreover, from most unquestionable marks upon it, 
was that used by the prompter, and was one of the pieces 
which were performed in the provinces long before the 
comedian Moliére reached the zenith of his glory, in being 
attached to the court of the great monarch. ‘The opinion 
seems to be that La Grange, then a rival of Moliére, sup- 
pressed the manuscript when the collection of Moliére’s 
plays was published, and that Moliére himself laid no 
great stress on it. He seems to have been a pretty severe 
critic on himself; for there are two other plays of his, 
which were performed with great success, and which 
never appeared in any collection of his comedies, viz. 
“Les Trois Docteurs Rivaux,” (the Three Rival Doctors,) 
and ‘* Le Miitre d’ Ecole,” (the Schoolmaster,) which never 
appeared in print, though the latter had even the good 
fortune of entertaining the king. It is also probable that 
Moliére little desired to preserve the ‘*‘ Amorous Doctor ;” 
having introduced that gentleman to the public in the 
Medecin Malgré Lui and the Maladie Imaginaire. Moliere’s 
doctor is somewhat like Shakspeare’s Falstaff—the only 
character he seems to have had a disposition to reproduce 
in his plays. Why ‘The Schoolmaster’? should have 
been suppressed from his plays it is difficult to imagine ; it 
contained, in all probability, a better ludicrous critique of 
the despotic sway of the heartless tyrant and pedant than 
the serious strictures of Rousseau’s Emi!. Moliére, like 
Shakspeare, was the embodiment of common sense, only 
that his vista and imagination were inferior to those of the 
Briton. Schlegel, in his ‘“‘ Lectures on Dramatie Litera- 
ture,’? committed a ridiculous blunder in detracting from 
the merit of the great French comedian. He would, no 
doubt, as Heine says, have afforded a most truly amusing 
character for Moliére to personate, had the chief of the 
German romantic sentimentalists been sitting to him for 
his picture. Schlegel is now a mere literary mummy. He 
has lived to see himself embalmed; and is now more an 
object of curiosity than of wonder. 

Another excellent work, which I hope will be translated 
into English, or, at least, find its way to America, is “ La 


| Normandie Romanesque, Traditions, Légendes et Supersti- 
' tions Populaires de Cette Province. Par Mademoiselle Amé- 


lie Bosquet.””, (Romantic Normandy, Traditions, Legends 
and Popular Superstitions of that Province.) 1 vol. royal 
Svo. Paris, 1845. This is one of the most entertaining 
books of the present day, and contains a fund of treasure 
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for the lovers of historical romance. Normandy is that 
province of France which most resembles Great Britain, 
and which, in many respects, may be considered as the 
parent country or province of many of our own most dis- 
tinguished families. The following popular romance, 
which still lives in the mouths of the people, though it has 
never appeared before in print, refers to the marriage of 
Harry V. of England with Kate of France. It will be in- 
teresting to the American reader to compare it with the 
full-length picture drawn of these characters by Shak- 
speare, and please by its extreme simplicity and pathos, I 
have no idea of attempting even a prose translation of it, 
but hope Mr. Longfellow will not find it unworthy of his 
talent to furnish you a poetical one. 


Le roi a une fille a marier 
Aun Anglois la veut donner 
Eile ne veut; mois 
—Jamais mari 1’ €pouserai s’ il n’ est Frangois. 


La Belle ne voulant ceder, 
Sa Sceur s’ en vint la conjurer, 
—Acceptez, ma sceur, cette fois 
C’est pour paix a France donner avec |’ Anglois. 


Et quand ce vint pour s’ embarquer 

Les yeux on lui voulut bander ; 
—Eh! 6te-toi, retire-toi franc traitre Anglois 
Car je veut voir jusqu’ a la fin le sol Francois. 


Et quand ce vint pour arriver 
Le chatel était pavoisé 
—Eh! 6te-toi, retire-toi franc traitre Anglois 
Ce n’ est pas Ja le drapeau blane du roi Frangois. 


Et quand ce vint pour le souper 

Pas ne voulut boire ou manger 
—Eloigne-toi, retire-toi france traitre Anglois 
Ce n’ est pas la le pain, le vin du roi Frangois! 


Et quand ce vint pour se coucher 

L’ Anglois la vonlut déchausser 
—Eloigne-toi, retire-toi franc traitre Anglois, 
Jamais homme n’ y touchera s’il n’ est Francois. 


Et quand ce vint sur la minuit, 

Elle fit entendre grand bruit 
En s’ écriant avec douleur—O Roi des Rois, 
Ne me laisser entre les bras de cet Anglois! 


Quatre heures sonnant a la tour, 
La Belle finissoit ses jours, 
La Belle finissoit ses jours @’ un ceeur joyeux 
Et les Anglois y pleuroient tous @ un air pitieux. 


It is the most beautiful romance I know in the French 
language, and well worth the tribute of a tear—which I 
bestowed on the fate of poor Kate! Henry must, indeed, 
have been a most royal ruffian, if we take the word of the 
immortal bard for it. See him but woo, and you will con- 
ceive poor Kate’s distress 


King Henry. V faith, Kate, my wooing is fit for thy un- 
derstanding : I am glad thou canst speak no better Fuglish ; 
for if thou couldst, thou wouldst find me such a plain king 
that thou wouldst think I had sold my farm to buy my 
crown. I know no ways to mince it in love, but directly 
to say, I love you: then, if you urge me further than to 
say, Do you, in faith? I wear out my suit. Give me your 
answer, i’ faith, do; and so clap hands and a bargain. 
How say you, lady? 

Katharine. Sauf vétre honneur, me understand well. 

King Henry. Marry, if you would put me to verses, or to 
dance for your sake, Kate, why, you undid me: for the 
one, I have neither words nor measure ; and for the other, 
I have no strength in measure, yet a reasonable measure 
in strength. If | could win a lady at leap-frog, or by vault- 
ing into my saddle with my armor on my back, under the 
correction of bragging be it spoken, I should quickly leap 
into a wife. Or, if I might buffet tor my love, or bound 
my horse for her gy could lay on like a buteher, and 
sit like a jack-a-napes, never off: but, before God, I cannot 
look greenly, nor gasp out my eloquence, nor | have no 
cunning in protestation; only downright oaths, which I 
never use tll urged, nor never break for urging. If thou 
canst love a fellow of this temper, Kate, whose face is not 
worth sun-burning, that never looks in his glass for love 
of any thing he sees there, let thine eye be thy cook. I 
speak to thee plain soldier: If thou canst love me for this, 





take me: if not, to say to thee—that I shall die, is true: 
but—for thy love, by the Lord, no; yet I love thee too. 

Now, under these circumstances, is it a wonder that 
Kate should consider herself led to a slaughter-bank to 
save the fleur-de-lis of France? 

I repeat again, that the translation of this work, which 
will probably take place soon in England, will at least be 
worth reprinting in America. 

In other respects the modern literature of France is be- 
coming more and more sterile, or confined, and mixed up 
with the passions of the day. Even Eugene Sue’s writings 
are, as I have often told you, lessons in religious philosophy 
or political economy. Louis Blane, a great communist wri- 
ter, continues to excite public attention, and fights his battles 
with Michel Chevalier in the Journal des Débats ; though 
Chevalier, since sitting in the Chambers, is no longer a 
regular contributor to that journal. He only writes and 
approves those articles which are particularly directed 
against the United States. 

As a proof of the excessive venality of the present 
authors, and the extremes to which writing to order is 
carried, I might allege the many lawsuits now pending 
between publishers and authors, among which that of the 
Theatre Francais against Alexandre Dumas, for the delay 
of two tragedies, is the most conspicuous. The latter 
writer has carried his literary industry to a point which 
even puts the blush on Rothschild. Bills are now in cir- 
culation, bearing his signature, and purporting to be pro- 
missory sorts of the most novel kind. He promises to de- 
liver to bearer, in 1547, a tragedy in five acts, or a novel in 
ten volumes (!) and these bills are said to be as readily 
traveling from one publisher to the other as a draft at 
thirty days, signed by the first bankers in Europe. A mer- 
cantile house might, indeed, risk its reputation and credit 
by having bills in the market having more than a twelve- 
month to run; but this does not injure the intellectual 
property of copyrights, or the poetical reputation of a lite- 
rary Corypheus. 

The French Revue des Deux Mondes contains a long and 
rather able article on the political poets of Germany, 
Freiligrath and Heine, viewed, of course, from the stand- 
ard of Paris. It is certainly a striking fact that not a 
single German writer of note is, at this moment, belong- 
ing to the orthodox school of polities; so that scarcely a 
book can be opened in that language, unless of ancient 
date, Which does not contain a severe castigation of the 
present organization of Church and State. But these topics, 
I opine, are less interesting to your readers, and I will 
forbear. As the journal alluded to is kept in many Ameri- 
can libraries and reading-rooms, I refer the lovers of such 
subjects to the article itself, 

Among the recent publications in Germany, “ Kosmos, 
or Outlines of a Physical World Geography,”? by Alexan- 
der von Humboldt, occupies the first rank. I have not yet 
seen a translation announced in England; perhaps some 
of your enterprising booksellers in New York or Phila- 
delphia will undertake the execution of so honorable a task. 
The work is a reswmé of all the discoveries and specula- 
tions in the natural sciences to the present day, and is in- 
dispensable to the library of every man of letters. 

The little work of D. K. H. Hermes, “ The Discovery of 
America by the Icelanders in the Tenth and Eleventh Cen- 
turies,” although not entirely new, is too interesting and 
conclusive not to be perused by every American reader. 
As it only amounts to 30 pages, I have commenced trans- 
lating it myself, and will send it you with my next epistle. 
I think I may condense it into 12 pages of your Magazine, 

Leopold von Orlich’s ‘Travels in India, Including 
Scinde and Pungab,” have been simultaneously published 
in Germany and in form of a translation in England, 
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We have derived much pleasure in examining the pages 
of this curious pamphlet, containing as it does the names of 
about 5000 personages, illustrious in arts, arms, letters, | 
science, rascality and State affairs—including poets, wits, | 
politicians, generals, statesmen, and runnipg all the way | 
down to princes and kings of the presenttime. Alltheseare | 
in the possession of Mr. Thorpe, at his great establishment | 
‘in Piccadilly, opposite Burlington House,” and are offered 
for sale at prices varying from a shilling to ten pounds. A 
comparison in many instances of the prices affixed to each, | 
affords some amusing contrasts of value. Thus, Addison’s | 
autograph is set down at £1. 11s. 6d., and George the | 
Third’s at 7s. 6d.,—royalty “paling its ineffectual fires” | 
before literary eminence. The Duke of Wellington seems 
to command a good price, even though he is still about | 
London, and writing notes every day. The smallest 
amount charged for a brief letter of the conqueror of Na- 
poleon, is £2.2s. Edmund Burke’s longest letter is offered | 
at the same rate. A story is told of the Duke of Welling- | 
ton to this effect. One. of his relations, a young man of | 
second rate talent and fifth rate morals, had neglected to | 
pay a tradesman his “little bill..”. The mechanic, in despair 
of ever receiving his dues, wrote to the duke, stating the 
grievance, and begging him to “face up” for his nephew. | 
His grace wrote back in reply, that the young man must 
pay his own bills, as he would have nothing to do with 
them. The unpaid artisan took the duke’s note into the 
street and sold it in fifteen minutes for more than enough | 
to square the account. 

Washington is down in the catalogue, in two or three 
places, at £3. A letter from Burns to Ainslie, is marked | 
£5.; a letter of Byron’s, £1. 5s. Kean, the great tragedian, | 
goes at £1.; Jeremy Taylor at £6. 6s. A note from 
Cowley to John Evelyn, is offered at £4. 14s. 6d. One of | 
Lawrence Sterne’s may be had for £3. 13s. 6d. A pound 
sterling is demanded for a letter of Tom Moore, while the 
Earl of Gosford goes at three and sixpence. The brave 
Admiral Nelson, after he lost his right arm, wrote a few 
lines to his friend Nathaniel Taylor, thanking him fora 
dozen of fine porter; and anybody, by paying Mr. 'Thorpe 
£1. 11s. 6d., can have the identical note. 

We imagine that there are comparitively few persons 
who feel inclined to pay such exorbitant prices as we find 
charged in many instances in this collection. Our auto- 
graph collectors have a custom of exchanging with each | 
other, and in this way very many fine specimens fall into | 
each other’s company. The autographs of some of our 
American statesmen and scholars are much in demand | 
abroad, and we have seen many valuable returns from 
France and England. 

Dr. Sprague, of Albany, has, we understand, more than 
twenty thousand in his celebrated collection. He possesses, 
among other valuables, an authentic John Bunyun. Robert 
Gilmore, Esq. of Baltimore, has been likewise a noted 
collector. But, from all accounts, Mr. Tefft, of Savannah, 
stands at the head of American collectors. The late B. B. 
Thatcher, made many additions to his autographs when | 
abroad. They are all carefully preserved by a relative of | 
the deceased poet, in Boston. In that city we have seen 
three volumes of choice specimens, in the possession of 


Thorpe’s Catalogue of Autographs, London. 1vol. 8vo. | 
} 
| 


Mr. Fields, of the publishing house of Ticknor & Co. He 
has a long, and very domestic, letter of John Hancock to 
his wife, commencing “my dear Dolly,’? a number of 
letters relating to the Revolutionary period of our history, 
from Washington, Lafayette, General Green, Aaron Burr, 
John Adams, Franklin and others; several letters and 
poems in the handwriting of Goethe, Wordsworth, Scott, 
Campbell, Tom Moore, Tennyson, Rodgers, Barry Corn- 
wall, Mrs. Hemans; and also letters and notes from every 
American author of reputation, together with the originals 
of the “Old Oaken Bucket” and “ Home, Sweet Home,” 
two little poems which have been multiplied in print all 
over the world, an indefinite number of times. 

Professor Ticknor, of Harvard university, has, we 
understand, the most valuable lot of foreign autographs in 
the country. Martin Luther and Melancthon are among 
his jewels. His collection was arranged and put up in 
cases, during his residence in Paris, by an adept in theart, 
and they are richly worth the care they have received. . 
Mr. Balmanno, of Brooklyn, N. Y, has a fine literary col- 
lection; among others, a receipt given by Pope to a 
subscriber to his “Iliad,” and a characteristic letter of 
Charles Lamb, containing some quaint jests. Mellen H. 
Chamberlain, a gentleman residing in New Hampshire, 
has a large number of valuable autograph letters and 
written documents, relating to American history. Mr. 
Waterston, a Unitarian clergyman of Boston, has a small 
but rare collection of literary letters from great men; and 
we know of a lady in Massachusetts, who has no less than 
fifteen or twenty folio volumes, of rare and curious auto- 
graphs and letters. Autographdom has come indeed ; and 
notwithstanding the large body of water rolling between 
us and Burlington House, Mr. Thorpe’s catalogue is a 
welcome gift. 





Yonnondio. By W. H. C. Hosmer. New York, Wiley § 
Putnam: Rochester, D. M. Dewey. 


This work affords unquestionable evidence that America 
abounds in themes for poetical embellishment. Events 
that occurred in the Genesee Valley one hundred and sixty 


| years ago, which owe their historical preservation to the 


diary of the wandering Jesuit, form the basement-stones on 
which Mr. Hosmer has upreared a structure of which his 
country may be justly proud. De Nouville’s attempt to 
subjugate the region, now called Western New York, was 
an enterprise in conservance with the ambitious policy of 
his master ‘‘the Grand Monarque.’? Two great powers, 
France and Great Britain, were buckling on armor—terri- 
torial agrandizement the prize, and the arena of strife a 
continent. By driving the Senecas from their old hunting 
grounds, extending on the west to the River Niagara, the 
French would have been masters of the key to the Lake 
country, and they would have occupied an advantageous, 
if not impregnable, position in the ferocious war about to 
be waged with their great rival. The stern reception 
given by the Senecas to the invader, whose blind presump- 
tion and confidence were paralleled at a subsequent period 
by the rash Braddock, had no inconsiderable influence in 
deciding the great question of empire between them. 

The “ Poet of Western New York” has drawn a graphic 
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picture of civilized soldiery under veteran leaders, waking 
the slumbering echoes of the primitive forest with drum 
and trumpet. By the agency of a rich imagination he re- 
moves the mildewed covering of the Past—the wolf returns 
to his swampy lair, the heron to his watery haunt; the mill 
disappears from the stream, the village from the hill that 
overlooks its bed, and the shores of clustering lakes are 
once more darkened by tall ranks of trees that stand— 
‘With their green faces fixed upon the flood.” 

Mr. Hosmer has avoided in his verse the monotony of 
regular measurement, so painful to ears fond of varied 
modulation. His strain is tuned to low notes when the 
subject requires it—to a bold and high key when the 
theme is heroic or passionate. In hig delineation of Indian 
character, avoiding mere melo-dramatiec effect, the red 
man stalks before us as he was before his downfall by the 
sword and fire-water of the pale-face. But little of 
‘‘ original brightness” is left in the wasted remnant of the 
“ Agunuschin”’ hovering like shadows round the graves of 
their fathers. The stately stride, proud port, and fearless 
glance of conscious independence are gone, nothing 
remains of former glory but a home-attachment, amounting 
to passion, which still roots them to the soil of their lost 
Paradise. 

A noble race were those “‘ Western Romans!”? What 
subject more glorious for the sculptor than the perpetuation 
of their graceful forms in marble. Reader! have you ever 
seen Red Jacket with his arm lifted—his eye flashing, 
and his voice modulated to the expression of every pas- 
sion ?—if you have not, we have, anda spectacle more proud 
and impressive eye never beheld. 

The * chef d’ euvre of the lamented Clevenger, (whose 
knell was rung by the sea) was the statue of an Indian 
warrior, and regard to his fame, and the memory of a 
fallen people should prompt our government to purchase it. 

Many fastidious critics object to octo-syllabic verse in 
the narration and description of heroic acts. In our 
opinion their objections are groundless. It would be a 
misapplication of epic metre, with its solemn, majestic 
march to use it ina poem that does not aspire to the sustained 
dignity of the epopee. A distinguished writer remarks, 
“the grandeur of the epic measure has been essentially 
impaired by unrestrained indulgence. It should be 
reserved for high and great occasions, aud kept more dis- 
tinct from ordinary use than it has hitherto been. Having 
become so common, it now partakes, we fear, ina great 
measure of the triviality of the incident it celebrates, and 
has lost by such frequent repitition that lofty majesty with 
which it was once endowed, and which it is its proper 
office to assume.”? Yonnondio affords internal evidence that 
the style of Mr. Hosmer has been formed by close and 
patient study of the old ballad—there is a freedom of ex- 
pression about it that could have been acquired in no other 
way. Lines like the following, remind one of the unpre- 
meditated lay of the ‘ minstrel time.’’ 


Lured by the chase from home away 
My sire and I paced yesterday 

Blue Cadaracqui’s strand ; 
And saw the foe, in big canoes, 
Near the dim hour of falling dews, 

In fearful numbers land ; 
Homeward I hurried with the news, 
And soon will wake the battle-yells, 
For home hath been the signal-word 
By our fleetest runner to tribes that dwell 
Where the roar of the upper falls is heard ; 
All the fighting men of remote Gardow, 
And braves by Tennewanda’s stream, 
Round the council fire are gathering now, 
While scalp-locks wave and weapons gleam ; 
And thither, if the red-man’s friend, 
Will On-yit-has’ adopted brother wend. 
The mighty war-god of my race 





Calls on his children the danger to face, 
For thus to old seers spoke his terrrible voice— 
‘* Expecting grim banquet the ravens rejoice, 
Up, up with the hatchet, long rusting in clay, 
And wash, in red waters, the rust-stain away.” 
Canto ITI. p. 58. 
In the progress of the narration, we now and then meet 
with an episode of rare beauty. Here are lines worthy of 
any poet of the nineteenth century. 
“Thou phantom, military fame! 
How long will genius laud thy name, 
And curtain features from the sight 
More foul than those Khorassen’s seer 
Hid behind veil of silver bright, 
‘Tempting his victim to draw near! 
How long will thy misleading lamp, 
Through regions wrapped in smoke and fire, 
To slaughter’s cavern, red and damp, 
Guide headless boy and gray-haired sire ? 
Up, fearless battlers for the right, 
And flood old groaning earth with light! 
Bid nations ponder well, and pause 
When blade corrupt ambition draws— 
Oh! teach the world that conquest wears 
A darker brand than felon bears; 
Prolific fount, from earliest time, 
Of murder, orphanage and crime! 
Canto VIT. p. 184. 
The ‘‘ warriors of the Genesee’? wear the legitimate 
deer-skin moccasin, and never put on the sock and buskin 
for stage effect. They are ever true to the instincts of 
their nature. When the chief leads in a war-dance round 
the painted post, no false coloring is given to the picture ; 
when the forest orator breaks the silence of thg council 
hall, the language is in keeping with the scene and the 
occasion, and on the trail leading to his foe, the “ knight of 
bow and quiver” glides with the stillness of a ghost. 
When the poet delineates external nature there is no con- 
fusion of imagery; he sketches with a Cole’s truthfulness 
the lights and shadows of the landscape, and by the felicitous 
choice of a few words accomplishes his task of description. 
How truly American is the following. 
‘ Above, the overhanging banks 
Were lined by trees in broken ranks, 
And moonlight falling gently down, 
Set with rich pearls each emerald crown ; 
There towered, majestical and old, 
The dark-leaved hemlock from the mould ; 
The spruce, unstirr’d by breath of air, 
Shaped like a parasol, was there, 
And the huge pine full proudly bore 
His honors like a regal thing, 
His trunk, with mossy velvet hoar, 
Fit ermine for so wild a king. 
Canto V. p. 126. 
Nowithstanding defects that mar somewhat the beauty 
of his production, Mr. Hosmer has given a pledge to the 
public that he can furnish them with rich and romantic 
entertainment. The signal success that has attended his 
debut should stimulate him to renewed effort. His friends 
look toward him with enlarged expectations, justified by 
what he has already written—may he never disappoint 
them. 


Copyricut.—Some of the city papers object to the copy- 
righting of Magazines. But why should we pay four or 
five hundred dollars for articles for a single number, with- 
out having the advantage of the outlay of capital? Indeed 
a great detriment to the circulation of the monthblies in 
country towns has been, that the large city weeklies supply 
the choicest stories of the Magazine to their subscribers, 
but when the best articles of our best writers appear only in 
the three-dollar Magazines, their admirers will take the lead- 
ing periodicals. This is a plain case, and we see no good 
reason for carping at the arrangement. Several papers 
take a different view, and praise us for independence. 
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LETTER FROM H. W.._ LONGFELLOW. 


Cambridge, February 19, 1845. 

Dear Sir,—Perhaps you may remember that, a year or two ago, I published in your Magazine a translation from the 
German of O. L. B. Wolf, entitled “‘ The Good George Campbell.”” Within a few days I have seen a paragraph in a 
newspaper, asserting, in very discourteous language, that this was not a translation from the German, but a plagiarism 
from a Scotch ballad published in Motherwell’s “ Minstrelsy.””> My object in writing you is to deny this charge, and to 
show that the poem I sent you is what it pretended to be. 

As I was passing up the Rhine, in the summer of 1842, a gentleman with whomI had become acquainted on board 
the steamer put into my hands a collection of German poems, entitled Deutscher Sanger-Saal, edited by Gollmich. In 
this collection I found *“* The Good George Campbell.” It there appeared as an original poem by Wolf, and I was so 
much struck with its simplicity and beauty that I immediately wrote a translation of it, with a pencil, in my pocket- 
book ; and the same evening, at Mayence, made a copy of the German, which I enclose. 

Soon after my return to this country my version was published in your Magazine. At that timeI had not the slightest 
suspicion that the German poem was itself a translation, nor was I aware of the fact till Mr. Griswold, then one of the 
editors of the Magazine, wrote to me upon the subject, and sent me a copy of the Scotch ballad from which he supposed 
the German poem to have been taken. I had never before seen it, and I could not but smile at my own ignorance, 
which had thus led me to re-translate a translation. I immediately answered Mr. Griswold’s note, but as he did not 
publish my answer, I thought no more of the matter. 

My attention being again called to the subject by the paragraph alluded to above, and the ballad from Motherwell’s 
Collection, which was printed with it, and which I do not remember to have seen before, I turned to Mr. Griswold’s 
letter, and found that his version of the poem differed very materially from Motherwell’s and seemed to be but a frag- 
ment of some longer ballad. It is as follows: i 


HAME NEVER CAME HE. ~ 


Down cam’ his sweet wife, wie bonnie bairns three, 
Ane at her bosom an’ twa at her knee. 


Saddled and bridled and booted rode he, 
A plume at his helmet, a sword at his knee; 
But torn cam’ the saddle, all blnidy to see, 


And hame cam’ the steed, but hame never cam’ he. There stood the fleet steed, all foamin’ an’ hot, 


There shrieked his sweet wife, an’ sank on the spot; 
There stood his gray father, weepin’ sae free,— 


Dov&h cam’ his gray father, sabbin’ sae sair, : 
Sae hame cam’ his steed, but hame never cam’ he. 


Down cam’ his auld mither, tearin’ her hair, 
Having with some difficulty procured a copy of Motherwell’s “ Minstrelsy,” I find the following note prefixed to the 
ballad. ‘ Bonnie George Campbell is probably a lament for one of the adherents of the house of Argyle, who fell in 
the battle of Glenlievat, stricken on Thursday, the third day of October, 1594 years. (Gordon’s Earldom of Sutherland.) 
Of this ballad Mr. Finlay had only recovered three stanzas, which he has given in the preface to his ‘ Scottish Histori- 
cal and Romantic Ballads,’ page 33, introduced by the following remarks— There is another fragment still remaining, 
which appears to have belonged to a ballad of adventure, perhaps of real history. I am acquainted with no poem, of 
which the lines, as they stand, can be supposed to have formed a part.’ The words and the music of this Lament are 
published in the fifth volume of the ‘Scottish Minstrelsy.’’? The other ‘ fragment still remaining”? is probably the 
poem sent me by Mr. Griswold. 

Since I have seen the Scotch ballad in Motherwell I have detected, by means of it, a misprint in the German poem, 
The last word of the second line is Tag (day) instead of Tay, the name of the river. I translated the word as it stood, 
and thus the accidental misprint of a single letter has become an unimpeachable witness of the falsity of the charge 
brought against me. 

Will you have the goodness to publish this letter and the several versions of the poem inclosed ? 


Yours truly, HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


BONNIE GEORGE CAMPBELL. ; DER GUTE GEORGE CAMPBELL. | THE GOOD GEORGE CAMPBELL. 








MOTHERWELL. 


Hie upon Hielands, 
And low upon Tay, 
Bonnie George Campbell 
Rade out on a day. 
Saddled and bridled 
And gallant rade he; 
Hame cam his gude horse, 
But never cam he. 


Out cam his auld mither, 
Greeting fu’ sair, 

And out cam his bonnie bride, 
Rivin’ her hair. 

Saddied and bridled 
And booted rade he; 

Toom hame cam the saddle, 
But never cam he. 


** My meadow lies green, 
And my corn is unshorn ; 
My barn is to big, 
And my baby’s unborn.” 
Saddled and bridled 
And booted rade he; 
Toom hame cam the saddle, 
But never cam he. 





WOLF. 


Hoch auf dem Hochland, 
Und tief an dem Tag, 
Der gute George Campbell 

Ritt eines Tags frei. 
Gesattelt, gezaumt, 

Und geschmisckt ritt er, 
Heim kam sein gutes Ross, 

Doch er nimmermehr. 


Hinaus trat die Mutter, 
Weinend so sehr ; 
Hinaus die schine Braut 
Klagend so schwer. 
Gesattelt, gezdumt, 
Und gestiefelt ritt er, 
Heim kam der Sattel, 
Doch er nimmermehr. 


“ Meine Wiese liegt gri:n, 

Und mein Korn ungeschoren, 
Meine Scheune ist leer, 

Und mein Kind ungeboren.”’ 
Gesattelt, gezaumt, 

Und gesttiefelt ritt er, 
Zuriick kam der Sattel, 

Doch er selbst nimmermehr. 


| 





LONGFELLOW. 


High on the Highlands, 
And deep in the day, 

The good George Campbell 
Rode free and away. 

All saddled, all bridled, 
Gay garments he wore ; 

Home came his good steed, 
But he nevermore, 


Out came his mother, 
Weeping so sadly ; 

Out came his beauteous bride, 
Weeping so madly. 

All saddled, all bridled, 
Strong armor he wore ; 

Home came the saddle, 
But he nevermore. 


My meadow lies green, 
Unreaped is my corn; 
My garner is empty, 
My child is unborn. 
All saddled, all bridled, 
Sharp weapons he bore ; 
Home came the saddle, 
But he nevermore. 
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